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FOR BEGINNERS IN SPANISH LO 


PRIMERAS LECCIONES DE ESPANOL 


CAROLINA MARCIAL DORADO 


Among the many schools using this book, which does much 
to simplify the teaching of Spanish, we mention the following 


HIGH SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY 


Far Rockaway High School 
Girl's High School 

Julia Richman High School 
Newtown High School 
Wadleigh High School 
Washington Irving High School 


Mrs. Mepora L. Ray, Chairman of the Spanish Department, 
Washington Irving High School, says of this book: 


“We have been using Primeras Lecciones this 
term with 1100 first-year Spanish students. Our 
teachers are unanimous in their verdict that it has 
been entirely satisfactory. . . . We feel that we 
have been most fortunate in having selected it 
for use in our school.” 


Ginn and Company 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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UNITED STATES EXCHANGE PROFESSORSHIPS 
WITH HISPANIC COUNTRIES 


[A circular letter published by a committee on Hispanic American Relations 
of the University of California last fall, and sent to the Colleges and 
Universities of the United States. On account of its great importance 


to all Hispanists, we take pleasure in publishing it in Hispanta.—The 
Editors. | 


In recent years, publicists have advocated a system of exchange 
professors between this and other countries. In particular they have 
recommended such exchanges between the United States and the 
countries of Hispanic America, because of the growing importance 
of the international relations involved. Situated as it is on former 
Spanish soil, the University of California has felt that it could with 
propriety assist in the development of such closer relations. 

The late Professor H. Morse Stephens had made tentative ar- 
rangements for exchanges between the University of California and 
certain universities in Spain, Mexico, and Chile. One of these ex- 
changes, that with the Republic of Chile, has developed into a much 
larger project than Professor Stephens originally contemplated. In 
January, 1919, a Chilean Commission, appointed by President San- 
fuentes, and headed by Dr. Don Pedro Aguirre, reached Berkeley, 
and opened negotiations with the University for a series of ex- 
changes. The views and purposes of the Republic of Chile were as 
follows: 

For a number of years Chile has looked almost wholly to France 
andGermany for educational inspiration. Recently Chile has decided 
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to come instead to the United States,both for teachers who might visit 
Chile, and for the information which Chilean students and professors 
might obtain through their researches here. Therefore, the Chilean 
Government proposed to establish an exchange with the United 
States of from two to four professors a year. Of those from the 
United States who should visit Chile it was proposed that one should 
represent a department (economics, history, political science, law, 
etc.) of some university, a second should represent technical schools 
(agriculture, engineering, manual training, mining, etc.), a third 
the normal schools, and a fourth the schools of secondary grade. 
The Chilean government desired that one of the two latter should be 
a young woman who should teach in some Chilean school for girls. 
Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, at the time president of the Univer- 
sity of California, appointed a committee which has since been 
made permanent, under the title Committee on Hispanic American 
Relations, and called upon it to discuss the Chilean project with 
the commission headed by Dr. Aguirre. After various conferences 
between these two bodies, it was decided that the Committee on 
Hispanic American Relations of the University of California should 
act as the agent of the Republic of Chile in this country to make 
arrangements for the exchanges. In this form the University au- 
thorities, in March, 1919, ratified the project. In June the govern- 
ment of Chile took similar action, at the same time appropriating 
$12,000, to carry the exchanges into effect for the year 1920. 


The plan for the exchanges calls for each country to pay the 
salary and traveling expenses of its own professors, receiving in 
exchange, free of charge, the professors coming from the other 
country; thus Americans who go to Chile from the United States 
will receive their salary and traveling expenses from the institutions 
they represent in this country (although it is hoped that a way will 
be found to relieve them of this burden), while the Chilean govern- 
ment will pay the salary and expenses of the Chileans who come here. 


The Committee on Hispanic American Relations does not in- 
tend to limit appointments to teachers of the University of California 
and the secondary schools of the state. Indeed, the committee be- 
lieves that the purposes of the exchanges will be better served if 
the appointments are made from different parts of the country. It is 
on this account that this circular is being sent out to institutions 
in every state of the Union. 
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An earnest effort will be made in every case to select candidates 
for the exchanges who will best reflect credit upon this country and 
meet with the approbation of the government of Chile. The ap- 
pointees must be able to speak Spanish, since it will be necessary to 
conduct their classes in that language. In each year there are to 
be not less than two or more than four exchange professors from 
each country, of whom one at the most is to exchange with a pro- 
fessor of the University of Chile; the others (one, two, or three, 
as the case may be) are to exchange with teachers in technical and 
secondary schools. In all likelihood, however, the exchanges, at 
the outset, will be limited to two from each country. The teachers 
from secondary schools who go to Chile will probably be called upon 
to teach English, unless they are able to handle such subjects as 
manual arts, agriculture, etc. 

Candidates for these appointments should come from institu- 
tions which are willing to bear the expense involved ; these institu- 
tions in turn will receive the services of the Chilean representatives 
free of charge. Candidates must represent institutions which would 
be desirable fields for the Chileans in their researches and observa- 
tions while here. It is probable that the Chilean teachers will ordi- 
narily be equipped to teach such subjects as Spanish, and the history, 
law,-and other social, economic, political, and intellectual factors in 
contemporary Hisapnic American life. Exchanges therefore will 
usually be limited to universities and large city schools in this 
country. 

The Chilean school year begins in March and ends in December. 
This means that representatives from the United State should apply 
for leaves of absence to begin in January, at which time the teach- 
ers from Chile are to arrive to take their places. 


The committee of the University of California wishes to lay 
special emphasis upon the benefits which Chile hopes to receive 
from these exchanges. While the Chileans expect to derive some 
advantage from the work of our teachers in Chile, they hope to 
profit yet more from the researches of their own representatives in 
this country, and especially from their association with our teach- 
ing bodies in the work of our schools. It is desirable, therefore, that 
too much work should not be imposed upon them, and that they 
should be given every opportunity for investigation during their stay 
in this country. 
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For the year 1920 the Committee on Hispanic American Rela- 
tions has appointed, as exchange professors, Dr. Charles E. Chap- 
man, Associate Professor of Hispanic American History in the Uni- 
versity of California, and Mr. Edward M. Gregory, teacher of Span- 
ish in the San Francisco Polytechnic High School. For the year 
1921 it is hoped that representatives may be obtained from other 
states. This circular is therefore being sent out to institutions 
which the committee believes will be able and willing to codperate 
with it in this important work for the United States in its relations 
with Hispanic America and for the cause of education in general. 


For the Committee on Hispanic American Relations, 
Herpert I. Priest_ey, Secretary. 


CHARLES E. CHAPMAN, Chairman. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, October 16, 1919. 


Address all communications to the Chairman or the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, University of California, Berkeley, California. 

















ON ITALIAN AND SPANISH IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


_ A LETTER FROM MR. JUAN C. CEBRIAN 
Prof. Aurelio M. Espinosa, Editor Hispania, Stanford University, 
California. 

Dear Editor :—Last week I read the article “Italian and Spanish 
in American Education” by Prof. Ernest H. Wilkins, University of 
Chicago, published last May in The Bulletin of the New England 
Modern Language Association. It is an earnest appeal for the 
study of Italian—in which a great number of scholars will agree; 
and an impassionate attack on the value of Spanish, in which every 
fair-minded student will notice, prima facie, onesidedness, unfair- 
ness, prejudice, possibly due to unacquaintance with the subject. 

May I ask you for a few pages of HISPANIA to point out the 
fallacies of said article? 

The attack is so virulent that some might think that the pur- 
pose of the article was only to discredit the study of Spanish and 
Spain in general, and that the Italian matter is brought in simply 
as a pretext to broach the main subject. Having taught Spanish 
for years, Mr. E. H. Wilkins asserts “to have both knowledge and 
love of the Spanish language and literature; and to have the happi- 
est memories of Spain” (p. 16). That evidently conveys the im- 
pression of his sincerity and authority in the matter, thus adding 
more emphasis and weight to his article. But I beg to differ from 
those assertions: they require some qualifications. He may know 
the Spanish language and a little about Spanish literature, but 
he is unacquainted with Spanish history; he may have a little love 
for Spain and things Spanish, but he cannot love the real Spain, 
because he does not know her, or he has not caught her spirit. 
Therefore that knowledge and love that he predicates can not give 
any weight to his thesis. Let us examine the facts. 

Mr. E. H. Wilkins justly points out the excellent qualities of 
the Italian language and of the Italian people, and very properly 
observes that their activities are unknown in the United States be- 
cause “Italians, unlike the Germans, have never advertised their 
own intellectual achievements, and because our own inertia has 
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not penetrated the linguistic veil” (p. 16). In this he has made 
a discovery for the great majority of Americans; but he has failed 
to make another similar discovery of a fact as positive as the fore- 
going, to wit: that Spaniards, unlike the Germans, unlike the 
French, have never advertised their own cultural achievements, and 
the inertia of the Americans has not penetrated the linguistic veil. 
His discovery is a consequence of knowing Italian history: the 
failure in making the other discovery is a consequence of ignoring 
Spanish history. Mr. E, H. Wilkins flippantly dismisses this great 
subject with two lines: “no sane critic who knows the several 
European literatures would rank Spanish literature with Italian or 
with French in universal value” (p. 17). He does not offer any 
proof for this assertion; he simply dictates in the fashion of past 
centuries: magister dixit. 

Mr. E. H. Wilkins’ method of opposing the two countries is 
something like the judgment of an unlearned layman wishing to 
compare Michelangelo with Raphael, and detracting from this one 
in order to uphold Michelangelo, or vice versa detracting from 
the great sculptor to uphold Raphael. Professor Northup has al- 
ready called attention to the futility of such comparisons, in the 
October Hispania, p. 205. Both were great, both geniuses, but 
different from each other: it is preposterous, as well as idle, to 
pretend to dictate who was the greater. So it is with the two 
great nations, Italy and Spain : both great, and different ; both pre- 
ponderant at different times and in different ways; both potent factors 
that have molded European culture and civilization through numer- 
ous centuries. Mr. E. H. Wilkins forgets those facts, or is un- 
acquainted with them. He ignores that Spain’s motto was PLUS 
ULTRA, Mas alla, Siempre adelante, “Onward and onward.” “Go 
ahead” (which is precisely the mainspring of progressive North 
Americans). And it was not a vain motto, not a braggadocio, not 
a bravado, not a routinary phrase in officialdom. It was a living 
thought! Because Spain went onward and ahead; She went over 
there, and over the top. Not over a narrow trench swept by the 
atrocious artillery invented by man, but over the great expanse of 
the Mare Ignotum swept by the stormy forces of Nature; once 
over there She did not stop, and went over an enormous, unknown 
continent swept by the storms of Nature and of savage man; and 
faithful to her motto, She went onward again over another unknown 
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and larger ocean, and for the first time She circumnavigated the 
Earth. She made a present to Europe of a new world—a conti- 
nent and two oceans—two or three times as large as the old world. 
And She did it, and She went over there alone, without allies, or 
cooperation of other countries: and thus the whole human race 
became indebted to Her. 

It is quite natural for a mind “bound by the walls of his own 
class room,” or even “dreaming a little therein” (p. 14), to ignore 
facts as large as two thirds of our globe; but the broad-minded 
man, the thoughtful student, the fair-minded philosopher cannot 
ignore facts of that size, and knowing that no effect can be pro- 
duced without a cause, cheerfully admits that the enormous, the im- 
mense, the overshadowing events above mentioned were produced 
by an equally enormous, immense, overshadowing cause, or series 
of causes, none other than Spain, Spanish ideas and ideals, Spanish 
blood and money (red and gold), Spanish knowledge, science and 
culture, Spanish pluck, persistence, efficiency. 

I will not say that the flippant dismissal of such overpowering 
facts and truths as non-existent is akin to insanity: I will only ask 
to what else is it akin? 

If the average American student admits, as Mr. E. H. Wilkins 
asserts, that “we are and always have been limited in view to the 
things of our time, our own place, our own concern” (p. 15), and 
tries to broaden his views by turning his candid, unprejudiced mind 
to Europe, he cannot fail to see that Spain was not only a prominent 
co-laborer to European history, like Italy and other great countries, 
but She was besides preéminent in respect to his own place, to 
his own continent, to his beloved America. And naturally, logic- 
ally, and in consequence he will feel inclined to get acquainted with 
that powerful, immense, sublime force that, among other achieve- 
ments, brought to light the very ground on which we tread, and 
its marvelous three times secular history: we must not forget that, 
quoting Charles F. Lummis, “the Spanish pioneering of the Amer- 
icas was the largest, the longest and most marvelous feat of man- 
kind in all history.” (Spanish Pioneers, 7th edition, p. 12.) And 
naturally he will feel inclined to dig in and fathom by his own 
work the marvelous literature of that country, that remains yet 
unknown to him. 

Any fair-minded American thinker will feel gratified that a 
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large majority of the 200,000 students of Spanish in our day are 
alive to these patent facts in relation to Spain, and certainly will 
not begrudge the vital interest in the language that will gradually 
promote our friendly intercourse with the growing Hispanic world 
of one hundred million people. Any fair-minded American thinker 
will highly approve of giving greater importance in our educational 
system to the Italian language and culture; but will firmly reprove 
the sordid method of recruiting its adepts by stealing them away 
from other honest pursuits, especially from the study of the country 
which rightfully has claims to the deepest interest of the American 
citizen. 

Mr. FE. H. Wilkins wants to prop his plan by the assent of other 
professors, and produces fifteen anonymous opinions of three pro- 
fessors of French, four professors of English, and other pedagogues. 
But he does not inform us whether they “are bound by the walls 
of their classrooms” (or perhaps swayed by the breezes of political 
currents). We know that even university professors may be found 
who are unacquainted with some historical facts.* 

He also copies a few words from some European government 
reports, which to the uninitiated might mean disparaging remarks 
about Spain; not so to the initiated. In this Mr. E. H. Wilkins 
shows again his limited knowledge of Europeon history and of the 
psychology of nations; he fails to understand the utter dissimilarity 
between the relations—political, economic, historical—of England 
or France with Italy and Spain, and the same kind of relations of the 
United States with the two peninsular countries and Spanish 
America. 

I do not propose to compare the literatures of France, Italy, and 
Spain, and find their respective levels; it would require volumes, 
and it would be the idle repetition of the Michelangelo and Raphael 
dispute. My purpose is to show the absurdity of Mr. E. H. Wilkins’ 


*In justice to some of those opinions let me say that some of them 
specifically agree with the Chicago professor in his Italian contention, re- 
fraining, however, from mentioning the Spanish language. But in all this 
matter the fact that stares us in the face is the very skillful way in which 
Mr. E. H. Wilkins succeeded in failing to solicit and print the really weighty 
opinions of many American professors and scholars who believe exactly 
the opposite. American trained scholars love the truth, and the flippant 
and groundless assertions of Mr. E. H. Wilkins will not influence them in 
the least. 
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proposal, and to call the attention of teachers of Spanish to the un- 
fair attack against the learning of Spanish in the United States; 
that they may honorably resent it, and may take proper steps to stop 
it. We do not want to retaliate; that would be as unfair as the 
method we deprecate. We want every language to stand on its 
own merits before the American public; and I earnestly urge our 
teachers of Spanish to stand by the substantial merits of their chosen 
profession, and endeavor to uphold before their pupils and the pub- 
lic in general the rightful claims of Spanish, the linguistic, literary, 
cultural, historical, political, and commercial advantages of the 
Spanish language to the thoughtful American citizen. 


J. C. CepriAn 


San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 
DECEMBER 17, 1919 











THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


The third annual meeting of the Association was held in Wash- 
ington on December 27, 1919, in the rooms of the Law School of 
George Washington University. The program was most interest- 
ing. The morning session was opened by Dean Hodgkins, who said 
that the University, always ready to welcome educational associa- 
tions, felt especial pleasure in having the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish meet in its halls, because the Association was 
engaged in furthering the study of the language of a nation with 
so long an influence on mankind and one now so widely spoken in 
the western hemisphere. The addresses of Prof. Rowe, Sr. Riafio 
and Sr. Yanes are printed in full in our pages. That by Sr. Varela, 
minister from Uruguay, electrified the audience by its eloquence. 
He referred to the fact that the glory of the past survives in lan- 
guage; that the glory of Rome and the Latin language lives again 
in its modern descendants, notably in French, which as an instru- 
ment of thought inflames all hearts; and in Spanish which has 
inherited the sonorous quality and the elegance of Latin. To 
Spanish as a language belong brilliant prospects because it is spoken 
so widely in the new world, and even Spain itself is the richest un- 
exploited and undeveloped country in Europe. The student of 
Spanish should, however, study the peculiarities of each country 
where the language is spoken. The Association of Teachers of 
Spanish will thereby become a most potent influence for the pacific 
settlement of vexatious questions. 

During the morning the following telegram was received from 
our Honorary President, Mr. Cebrian, of San Francisco, and read 
to the audience: 

Allow me, dear President, to convey through your kindness my warmest 
greetings to the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, together with 
my congratulations on its second anniversary for the healthy growth and 
increasing solidarity of the nation-wide association and for the bright future 
that we now can confidently expect and consequently for its usefulness to the 
educational system of our country and to the promotion of friendly inter- 
course between the English and the Hispanic Americas. Our thanks must 
be tendered to the officers of the Association for their devotion in nurturing 


the latent needs and justified aspiration of the country for the proper study 
of Spanish. Let the past be an inspiration for the future; then all the 
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members of our Association will be justly proud of the results of their noble 
task. Hurrah for the Association! Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) J. C. Ceprian, 

Srta. Estrella Amores gave pleasure to all by her singing of 
several Spanish songs. In the afternoon Sr. Arsenio Ralon, ac- 
companied by Miss Dorothée Boucher, played with rare skill two 
violin selections, and Miss Boucher rendered a piano solo that was 
heartily applauded. 

At the afternoon session President Wilkins delivered his an- 
nual address which appears elsewhere in this number of Hispanta, 
Then two papers of practical value were read. Professor Doyle’s 
paper on “‘Tumefaction’ in the Study of Spanish” was straight 
from the shoulder. It will serve, we believe, to lay at rest the 
ghost of “nimiety’” and “tumefaction” with which the minds of 
some have been haunted in recent months. Mr. Harrington’s talk 
on “Attainable Aims in the Teaching of Spanish in Secondary 
Schools” was very sane. 

The annual report of the secretary-treasurer followed. The 
total receipts for the year amounted to $2,830.65 and the expendi- 
tures to $2,711.59, leaving a balance to the good of $119.06. This 
will be increased by receipts from unpaid advertising. The show- 
ing for the year is very gratifying because the Association pub- 
lished six numbers of Hispania instead of the four called for by 
the constitution and published them at an increased cost in the 
printing of nearly 80 per cent. The Executive Council voted to 
continue the publication of six numbers of Hispania with the same 
proviso as last year that the secretary-treasurer may cancel the 
publication of a number if there should not be sufficient funds to 
pay for it. The outlook, however, for the year 1920 is good. The 
secretary-treasurer has on hand, from dues paid in for the year, 
enough money to pay for at least three numbers of H1spAnia and 
the receipts from dues of members not yet in and from advertising 
should cover the rest. Nevertheless there is need of more and 
more new members. During the year the greatest progress was 
made in obtaining them through the formation of local chapters. 
To President Wilkins belongs great credit for his strenuous efforts 
in interesting people to form local chapters in all parts of the 
country. 

The Nominating Committee for next year was appointed by the 
president, as provided by the constitution. They are, Mr. George 
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W. H. Shield, Los Angeles, chairman; Professor John M. Hill, 
Indiana University; Mrs. Medora L. Ray, Washington Irving High 
School, New York City; Professor W. S. Hendrix, University of 
Texas, and Mr. G. Nelson Graham, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Associate Editors of Hispania appointed for a term of 
three years are, Professor Federico de Onis, Columbia University ; 
Professor Roy E. Schulz, University of Southern California; Dr. 
Alfred Coester, Stanford University; for a term of one year to fill 
unexpired terms, Sr. Julio Mercado, Commercial High School. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to succeed Mr. P. B. Burnet, resigned; and Mr. 
Michael S. Donlan, High School of Commerce, Boston, to succeed 
Mr. Joel Hatheway, resigned. 

The officers elected for a term of one year (except the secretary- 
treasurer, who serves two years) were those nominated by the nomi- 
nating committee and whose names were published in Hispania 
for December, 1919. They are: ihn ig Mr. Lawrence A. Wil- 
kins; First Vice-President, Professor E. S. Ingraham; Second Vice- 
President, Professor Henry Grattan Doy le; Third Vice-President, 
Professor J. Warshaw; members of the Executive Council, Miss 
Matilda F. Allen, Mr. F. L. Phillips, Professor R. E. House, and 
Mr. Carl O. Sundstrom. 

Secause of the fact that according to the present provisions of 
the constitution a whole new executive council may be elected each 
year, thus risking the destruction of the continuity of plan and 
policy of the Association, it was proposed that Article IV, Sec. 2, 
of the Constitution be amended at the next meeting. This provides 
for a term of one year for all officers except that two years are 
set for the secretary-treasurer. This proposed amendment, signed 
by five members—Josephine Holt, Charles P. Harrington, Charles 
P. Wagner, Henry Grattan Doyle, and E. C. Hills—will provide a 
continuing element in the executive council that now exists in the 
editorial board of HIspanta. 

It reads as follows: 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
(To go into effect January Ist, 1921.) 


ArticLe IV. OFFICERs. 


Section 2. Cancel present reading and substitute: “The term of 
these officers shall be as follows: for the President. Third Vice- 
President, and one of the four other members, one year; for the 
Second Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, and one of the four 
other members, two years; for the First Vice-President and two of 
the other four members, three years. 
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An important interpretation of the By-Laws, Section 3, was 
adopted by the executive council, and later by the general assembly 
of the Association. This clarifies the financial standing of each local 
chapter. It reads as follows: 


Wuereas, The financial relations between the local chapters and 
the Secretary-Treasurer are not fully defined by Section 3 of the 
By-Laws, which states that: “No dues shall be required in the local 
chapters unless the members so desire, and the expenses of a local 
chapter shall be met by the National Association up to an amount 
not to exceed 50 cents per member per year; provided, that expense 
account of said chapter has been approved by the Executive Council 
of the National Association”; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Secretary-Treasurer proceed as follows: 
During the month of February of each year he shall request each 
local chapter to send him a list of paid-up members. On the basis 
of this list he shall provide the local chapter with a fund for local 
expenses at the rate of 50 ecnts per member as provided by the 
Constitution. When the Treasurer of each chapter collects the dues 
of its members, he shall deduct the pro rata 50 cents before sending 
the amount collected to the Secretary-Treasurer. On December 1 
of each year the expense account of each chapter shall be sent to 
the Secretary-Treasurer to be passed on by the Executive Council. 
In case of necessity, the Secretary-Treasurer in the month of De- 
cember may call on the local chapters for their unexpended balances. 
In the matter of stationery, in order that the letter heads may be of 
uniform style, the Secretary-Treasurer will provide it, but charge its 
cost to the local chapter. 


There was an interested discussion of the proposed codperation 
with foreign agencies in providing members with opportunities for 
foreign study and travel. The president in his address explained 
what the Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios of Madrid, the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico, and the Ministerio de Instruccion Publica 
of Costa Rica offered in this way. The president was authorized 
to appoint a Committee on Foreign Study and Travel to take charge 
of the work of coéperating with these agencies. The committee 
named is as follows: Chairman, William Barlow, Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; for Spain, Professor Federico de Onis, 
Columbia University; Sr. Joaquin Ortega, University of Minne- 
sota, and Mrs. Mary P. Cox, Manual Arts High School, Los 
Angeles; for Porto Rico, Mr. M. A. Luria, DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York, N. Y., and Mrs. Emma Pennock, Newton High 
School, Elmhurst, L. I.; for Costa Rica, Mr. Arturo Torres, Pan- 
American Union, and Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., and Mr. Wilkins, ex- 
officio. All who seek information or advice in preparing for a trip 
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abroad should write to the chairman or to one of the members of 
this committee. 

The standing committee to select honorary members, of which 
Professor Fitz-Gerald is Chairman, was continued for another year. 
Professor Fitz-Gerald reported by the letter to the President that 
the committee was engaged in selecting a successor to Ricardo 
Palma of Peru, whose death occurred during the year. 

Professor J. Moreno-Lacalle, chairman of the Committee on 
Realia, reported progress and stated that a report would be ready 
for printing in HispANtra in the coming spring. 

Mr. Carlos F. McHale; chairman of the Committe on Scholar- 
ships in Spanish Countries, reported by letter to the president that 
results were difficult to obtain, that it had proved a hard task to 
interest influential business houses in this work. He asked that 
more New York City members be appointed to aid him, and these 
appointments will be made. 

These committees were all continued for another year. We all 
know how difficult committee work of the kinds mentioned above 
proves to be. The president states that he would greatly appreciate 
offers from members to serve on these committees. 

Many of the members lunched together in a private room of a 
restaurant near the place of the meeting. Arrangements for this 
luncheon were made by Professor Doyle who saw that nothing was 
lacking for the comfort and entertainment of the members of the 
association who attended the meeting. 

In the evening a reception was tendered the members of the 
association by the Spanish-American Atheneum of which Dr. Guil- 
lermo A. Sherwell of the International High Commission, is presi- 
dent. Some two hundred persons were in attendance. After the 
presentation of all present to Mr. Wilkins, representing the associa- 
tion, a musical concert was given. Then Dr. Sherwell in a very 
happy manner welcomed the members of the association in the name 
of the Atheneum and Mr. Wilkins responded. The evening was 
spent in dancing, for which the Crystal Ball-room of the New 
Ebbitt Hotel, was excellently suited. 

Sunday morning the beautiful building of the Pan-American 
Union was opened to our members through the courtesy of Mr. 
Yanes, the Assistant Director, who himself was present to receive 
the visitors. Mr. Arturo Torres, of the Educational Department 
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of the Union, conducted the party through the salons and offices 
of the building. This experience provided a most fitting termina- 
tion to the visit of our members to Washington. 

The Pan-American Union offered through Mr. Torres to pro- 
vide members of the Association with copies of the Bulletin of the 
Union in its Spanish version at the reduced price of twelve cents 
a number. This offer makes it possible for teachers to use this 
very valuable publication in the work of the class room. Those 
interested should address Mr. Arturo Torres, Pan-American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 


ALFRED COESTER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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| Delivered at the Third Annual Meeting of the Association, 
December 27, 1919, Washington, D. C.] 


FELLOW MEMBeERS:—For the third time since we became a 
national organization we meet together in good fellowship for the 
purpose of furthering the cause which we represent. Our first 
meeting was something of an experiment, carried on in the midst 
of war times and a coal famine, and on a blustering, bitter, winter's 
day. Our second meeting was held in the uncertain period follow- 
ing the armistice, when one scarcely knew what to look for next, 
which way to turn, what to plan for. Our members were many of 
them abroad; we had had difficulty in increasing our membership, 
but we had faith and confidence in ourselves and in the sureness of 
our eventual success. 

We meet today under a favoring fortune. Our members have 
renewed their interest and courage—and have paid up back dues. 
New members have come in rapidly this fall. We are now nearly 
1100 strong. The S. A. T. C. schools placed a damper on the teach- 
ing of Spanish. Young men were not given the opportunity to 
study Spanish in those schools; they had to choose French or 
German. but in the fall of 1919 we found that this condition had 
acted, apparently, only as a spur to greater interest in Spanish, 
for as soon as restrictions of the kind mentioned were removed, 
a veritable flood of students swept over the Spanish departments 
of the colleges and universities and only with the greatest effort 
could instructors be found in sufficient numbers to meet the demand 
for instruction in Spanish. If I have been correctly informed, there 
are this semester, 400 first-year students of Spanish in the University 
of Minnesota, 450 in Indiana University, 600 in the University of 
Southern California, 800 in the University of Wisconsin, 1050 in 
Ohio State University, and 1100 in the University of Illinois. You 
could doubtless add to this list many similar instances in the college 
field. In the high schools a parallel growth is noted, though that 
growth, because it was not restricted by S. A. T. C. regulations, 
has extended over the last three or four years instead of manifest- 
ing itself in such overwhelming form at the beginning of the pres- 
ent scholastic year. 
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These conditions do not call for exultation; neither do they call 
for loud lamentation—as some would have it. They do demand, 
however, very serious attention front us and from our Association. 
They demand our utmost efforts to improve the instruction in 
Spanish, both in the high school and the college. From college de- 
partments of Spanish are due still greater efforts to prepare Amer- 
icans to teach Spanish, and from high school teachers is due an 
unceasing quest to improve themselves in both their knowledge of 
the language and of methods of teaching it; and especially is it 
desirable that these teachers, as well as college teachers, inform 
themselves as thoroughly as possible concerning the life, customs, 
and point of view of those peoples whose native speech is Spanish. 

I am most happy to say that I believe all of our members are 
striving toward high ideals in such matters. What we need is 
time, patience, faith and persistence. It is not meet nor fit that 
we lament lugubriously, either in public or in private, over our 
shortcomings. Nor is it seemly that we exult in private or in 
public over the trend of events. We must not bury our heads, 
ostrich-like, in the sand and say either that all is well or that all 
is very, very bad. Let us face the facts, put our shoulder to the 
wheel and calmly, steadily, work. Work is our salvation. A tre- 
mendous amount of work is needed in the Spanish field of the 
modern language world. And let me record here—if I may be per- 
mitted such a comparison—that in my opinion, the teaching of 
Spanish in the secondary schools, at least, of this country, is not 
one whit worse than is the instruction in French. 


Our present growing membership and our future expansion lie, 
I firmly believe, in the development of local chapters. Your presi- 
dent and secretary have given much time and effort to encouraging, 
this fall, the establishment of local chapters. We now have ten 
such local groups—New York City, Washington, D. C., Los 
Angeles, Northern California, Northwest (Washington state), New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, Salt Lake City, Kansas, and Chicago. This 
movement has been welcomed everywhere with great interest. 
Several more chapters will be in existence before the close of the 
year 1920. These groups serve not only to bring into the treasury 
more funds—no insignificant detail—but most important of all they 
form centers of interest and power whence radiates in countless 
ways the influence which will make our Association a vital, con- 
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structive force in modern language teaching in our country. In 
the coming year it is planned to seek the establishment of chapters 
in Porto Rico and Cuba, and possibly in other Spanish-speaking 
lands. But our main efforts should be centered in the United States. 
[ ask each of you whom these words reach to ponder well whether 
you cannot undertake the establishment of a local chapter in your 
city or state. If in distant Salt Lake City a flourishing chapter of 
34 charter members can be instituted within three short weeks of 
effort, why should not you who live and work in regions possibly 
more populous be able to do as well? 

The meetings of local chapters serve as an occasion for the dis- 
cussion of pedagogical and scholastic matters, for talks in Spanish 
by those fitted for such work, and for the forming of social and 
friendly relationships—all of which tend to give cohesion, enthusi- 
asm and real benefit to those having a common interest in things 
Spanish. The New York Chapter holds contests for excellence in 
Spanish in secondary schools of the city and vicinity, in which 
prizes are given in the form of books. It has charge of the prepara- 
tion of a traveling exhibit of Spanish material to be shown this 
spring in all the high schools. The editor of “La Tribuna,” an 
interesting and valuable weekly, has offered a page for the use of 
the local chapter. This chapter is fortunate, of course, in having at 
hand a large number of distinguished Spanish-speaking persons, who 
gladly come to speak at its meetings. Don Vicente Blasco Ibanez, 
and four of the members of the Spanish delegation to the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference have addressed its members this fall. (A 
series of lectures by members is being planned for suburban com- 
munities.) These are a few only, of the activities through which 
a local chapter can make itself useful and influential. 


Our committees have done good work. The Committee on 
Admissions and Correlation, of which Professor Waxman was chair- 
man, presented at our last meeting a valuable report. A copy of 
this appeared in Hispania for March, 1919. Reprints were sent 
to the Committee on Admissions of practically every college and 
university in the country. So far as I know, no direct reply was 
received from any of these institutions, but possibly the fact that 
this fall nearly every college of importance in the East at least, has 
accepted Spanish on a par with French and German for entrance, 
is, in some measure, at least, due to the distribution of this report, 
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in this way. Those who wish more complete information on the 
entrance requirements in modern languages of eastern colleges. will 
find profitable the compilation of facts made by D. C. Rosenthal, 
printed in the November, 1919, number of the Bulletin of High 
Points in the Work of the High Schools of New York City. In two 
years more I expect to see Spanish fully established in its due place 
among entrance requirements. 

The Committee on Selection of Honorary. Members, of which 
Professor Fitz-Gerald was and is chairman, chose an excellent list 
of thirty eminent foreign Hispanists. To them has been sent an 
engraved certificate of honorary membership, signed by your secre- 
tary and president. The committee has now to select someone to 
fill the vacancy caused by the much-lamented death of Ricardo 
Palma, the eminent Peruvian writer. 

The Committee on Scholarships in Spanish Countries, of which 
Mr. Carlos F. McHale is chairman, published in Hispania for 
May, 1919, a preliminary report. I am hoping that this committee 
may yet accomplish much good in securing the financial backing 
of banks and business houses engaged in Spanish-American trade 
to the end that we may send each year in the name of the association, 
one or two young men or women to study and work in Spanish- 
speaking countries. The work ofthis committee is as difficult as 
it is important. 

The Committee on Realia, of which Professor Moreno-Lacalle 
is chairman, failed to make a report at out last meeting and I have 
asked that they report today. It is important that our members 
have abundant and reliable information on this very essential matter, 
the material recommended and available in teaching the “real 
things” of Spanish-speaking lands. 

The war prevented hundreds of teachers of Spanish from going 
to Spain or Spanish-American countries to spend there their sum- 
mer vacations, or longer periods, in study and travel, and in ac- 
quiring a first-hand knowledge of the foreign land. The war is 
over, in fact if not in theory, and these teachers are anxious to 
sail con rumbo a Espana o a la América Espanola. Some have 
suggested that our Association organize trips for teachers. One 
person even suggested we charter an entire ship bound for a 
Spanish port. I do not doubt that the ship could be filled to over- 
flowing. But I hardly think the Association is ready to assume, 
or should be expected to assume, such a burden. 
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We can, however, codperate with other agencies in effecting 
these desired romerias. I shall cite three possibilities. First, Spain. 
Mr. Jose Castillejo, of the Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios of 
Madrid, came to this country last spring as an accredited repre- 
sentative of the Spanish Ministerio de Instruccién Piblica. He 
visited many colleges. As he left he sent a ‘circular letter to the 
colleges of the United States, offering codperation of a very sens- 
ible kind, between Spanish universities and those here. His plans 
were printed in Hispania for November, 1919. In passing, let me 
say, that none of our institutions have, as yet, taken up the ideas 
advanced by Mr. Castillejo. But Mr. Joaquin Ortega, who is now 
in Spain, absent on leave from the University of Minnesota, has 
written me recently that he has plans for taking a large party of 
American teachers to Spain next summer for study in the courses 
offered by the Junta. He returns in January and has stated that 
he will come to talk with me about this project. Those interested 
might wish to write me about this in February. 

For several months I have been in correspondence with Com- 
missioner P. G. Miller of Porto Rico, in regard to the establish- 
ment of courses for our teachers in the University of Porto Rico. 
On November 28th the trustees of that university adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 


1. That for the purpose of codperation in the general movement of 
securing properly trained teachers of Spansh the University of Porto Rico 
conduct a summer session of six or seven weeks, from July 5, 1920, to 
August 13 or August 20, 1920, at Rio Piedras. 

2. That the Board of Trustees grant the use of buildings, equipment 
and facilities necessary for giving this course. 

3. That the Board of Trustees charge a tuition fee of $10 for the 
entire session. 

4. That the Board of Trustees appoint properly qualified teachers from 

the regular instructional staff of the University and the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Education to give this instruction. 
5. That the Dean of the Rio Piedras Departments together with the 
Vice-Dean and the Chancellor be authorized to outline courses in Spanish 
Language, Grammar, Composition and Literature whose scope and method 
are adapted to the need of teachers and prospective teachers. 

6. That the aforementioned committee be authorized to prepare and 
cause to be printed and distributed the necessary prospectus in order that 
the courses to be offered may be advertised as widely as possible. 

7. That the President of the Board of Trustees be authorized to com- 
municate with the Bureau of Insular Affairs with reference to securing 
transportation facilities for any teachers in the United States that may desire 
to take advantage of these courses. 

8. That the Dean of the Rio Piedras Departments be authorized to 
prepare a statement of boarding and rooming facilities in Rio Piedras, Hato 
Rey and Santurce for prospective students. 
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Commissioner Miller, in a letter transmitting to me these reso- 
lutions, says that it is cooler in Rio Piedras in the summer than in 
New York or Philadelphia. A constant sea breeze keeps one very 
comfortable. He also says: “The greatest difficulty, I believe, is 
the matter of securing transportation to and from Porto Rico.” 
But possibly the Bureau of Insular Affairs will be able to aid very 
materially in securing transportation for those teachers who would 
wish to attend these courses. The Commissioner asks that I give 
as much publicity as possible to this plan and I am very glad to 
do so. 

Another opportunity for foreign study, an excellent one, in my 
opinion, and probably a less expensive one than a trip to Spain, is 
offered us by the Minister of Public Instruction of Costa Rica, Mr. 
Garcia Monje. Mr. Arturo Torres, at present of the Educational 
Department of the Pan-American Union, and one of our efficient 
teachers of Spanish in the New York high schools, conferred with 
me the past year about establishing in Costa Rica such a school 
for American teachers. | encouraged him in the idea, and now we 
have a definite proposition before us. The Costa Rican govern- 
ment offers two buldings, the Liceo in San Jose, and the Escuela 
Normal, in Heredia, twenty minutes’ ride from San Jose, and the 
necessary professors for the work that the summer courses may 
require. It will also provide playgrounds, dance-halls and facilities 
for visiting the different parts of the country. It is estimated that 
each teacher’s expenses for board, excursions, etc., will amount to 
about $100 a month. This offer is made to us as an association. 
I ask you to discuss it today when we reach the head of “new 
business” and to act upon it. If you approve, a committee should 
be appointed to draw up the program of courses of study and make 
further arrangements. Mr. Lowrie, the passenger agent of the 
United Fruit Company, informs me that round-trip passage would 
be $225, thus bringing the total expense to from $425 to $500. This 
gentleman offers to issue such a circular as we may wish to draw 
up and to send it to all our members and to others whose names 
we might give. 

A word about Hispania. The Executive Council has “with the 
advice and consent” of the secretary-treasurer, approved for the 
year of 1920 the continuation of the plan of publishing our lively 
journal six times during the year, with the proviso that the issue 
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for November may be withdrawn if circumstances make it necessary. 
This will cost us about $2,300. Our energetic advertising man- 
ager, Dr. Erwin W. Roessler, has been a tower of strength to us 
financially in that he has secured contracts that will defray to a 
good extent that expense, probably $800 of it. That will help. 
But we all can help. We can seek new members. Every two 
dollars will go to make a better HispANrIA and permit the Associa- 
tion to make itself more useful. We shall have to limit. however, 
our numbers to 64 pages, if we publish six times a year. 

An editor’s task, | know from experience, is a more or less 
thankless one. He receives many a knock with seldom a boost. 
The editorial policy of the review is by now pretty well established. 
It seems, on the whole, to have been a wise policy. Beyond doubt, 
we like to believe, HIspANIA is at present the most alive modern 
language publication in the country. That it can be improved there 
is no doubt. It can best be improved by your contribution to its 
columns, serious scholarly or pedagogical contributions. Write to 
the editor. Tell him what you like or don’t like. Write for the 
editor, and be philosophical if he returns your manuscript. But in 
any case, write. Send him material for News and Notes, if you 
do nothing else. 

I have spoken of the need for new members. We had a Thou- 
sand-Member Drive. We got our thousand members. Let us make 
a drive now for fifteen hundred by the time we meet again. We 
can get them. And have you yourself thought carefully, about be- 
coming a life member? We have eighteen at present. We should 
have fifty. Will you not be one of these thirty-two new ones? 
Annual dues, already paid in, may be counted toward payment on 
a life membership. 

It might be in place here to recite some of the notable services 
of our members during the past year. If I did this subject justice, 
| should consume too much of our time. But I must refer to a 
few incidents. Our First Vice-President, Professor Schevill, on 
August 20, made an address before the Sociedad de Menéndez y 
Pelayo at its first meeting in Santander, Spain. This meeting was 
presided over by King Alfonso and was a notable occasion. Pro- 
fessor Ford’s Main Currents of Spanish Literature, Professor 
Turrell’s Contemporary Spanish Dramatists, and Professor Sche- 
vill’s Cervantes are to be mentioned with much satisfaction when 
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one speaks of scholarly publications. Many of our members have 
written timely and thoughtful articles for the educational journals. 
A generous tribute of thanks is due Professor Northup for his 
bibliographies published in Hispania. In the work of establishing 
local chapters much credit should be given Dr. Sherwell and Pro- 
fessor Doyle, Mr. Shield and Professor Schulz, Professor Umphrey, 
Professor Schevill, Mr. Montoya, Professors Roberts and Fitz- 
Gerald, Miss Domenge, Professor Owen, and Mr. Sundstrom. 


In closing, let me publicly express my keen appreciation of the 
work of our efficient Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Coester. He has 
handled promptly and in an orderly, business-like manner, the 
burdensome work of his office. He has given much time to his 
duties. A very large measure of our success is due to his efforts. 
Much to the regret of us in New York, he is leaving tomorrow to 
assume his duties as Assistant Professor of Spanish in Stanford 
University. I know I speak for you all when I express wishes for 
his complete success and happiness in the Golden West, the lure of 
whose sunshine and the hospitality of whose people, | had occasion 
to enjoy the past summer. I wonder not at his going. I wish also to 
express here my very sincere gratitude to the members of the Execu- 
tive Council for their hearty cooperation and wise advice. They 
have been whole-hearted workers. : 

I come to the close of my term of offce, most happy in the 
fact that this Association is what it is. When three short years ago 
a few of us gathered in a small room in a Broadway hotel one 
Saturday afternoon and formed a Spanish Teachers’ Association, 
we then little hoped, I think, that around that nucleus would grow 
the successful national society we have today. But dreams have 
a way of coming true when backed by faith and work. I feel ex- 
traordinarily happy and humbly proud today that in the first two 
years of the existence of our national society I have been your presi- 
dent. I thank you for the opportunity you have given me to be of 
service and assure you of my unlimited loyalty and devotion through- 
out the future. 


LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 











EL ESPANOL DEBE ENSENARSE EN LOS ESTADOS 
UNIDOS POR RAZONES DE CULTURA Y POR 
MOTIVOS COMERCIALES Y SOCIALES 


[Discurso pronunciado por el Hon. L. S. Rowe, Director del Negociado 
de las Republicas Americanas en el Ministerio de Estado de los Estados 
Unidos de la América del Norte, y Secretario General de la Alta Comision 
Internacional, ante la Asociacién Nacional de Maestros de Espanol, en la 
reunion anual celebrada en Washington el 27 de diciembre de 1919.] 

Sefior Presidente, Seforas y Senores: 

Al recibir la honrosa comision de dirigiros la palabra en esta 
maflana, graves pensamientos acudieron a mi mente y hondas va- 
cilaciones agitaron mi espiritu. Acostumbrado a estudiar los pro- 
blemas docentes desde la catedra, han llegado a revelarme intimas 
relaciones y aspectos escondidos que no llega a descubrir quien no 
pertenece al gremio magisterial. A estas relaciones y estos aspectos 
que vuestra rama particular de la ensenanza revela, se debe el que 
me halle ante vosotros listo para cumplir el facil y grato deber de 
daros la bienvenida, pero temeroso de no poder deciros palabras 
proporciones a la magnitud de vuestra obra. 

La propia ponderacion de las materias que forman los pro- 
gramas de las escuelas secundarias y universitarias establece entre 
todas ellas relaciones de precedencia y de importancia que, dando 
a cada asignatura el puesto debido, hace a todas contribuir, sea 
al desarrollo armonico educativo del estudiante, o bien a la prepara- 
cion especial del mismo para determinada linea de actividades. Apli- 
cando el criterio sano que debe emplearse en la formacion de los 
programas de ensefianza a la investigacion del lugar que en ellos 
corresponde al idioma espafiol, vemos que el estudio de esta lengua 
satisface fines de cultura general, a un mismo tiempo que encamina 
al estudiante hacia una acertada aplicacion de sus facultades dentro 
de lineamientos especiales. 

Estas consideraciones nos llevan a descubir tres principales fases 
de la ensefianza del idioma de Castilla: la fase cultural predominan- 
temente educativa, la fase mercantil, y la fase social; éstas dos ulti- 
mas de caracter especial y privativo. 

El repentino y enorme desarrollo que la aficién al estudio del 
espafiol ha adquirido en el ultimo lustro ha cogido como de sorpresa 
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“no solo a la sociedad en general sino, aunque parezca extrafio, a 
muchos especialistas en la ensefianza de lenguas extranjeras. Y 
como toda cosa nueva encuentra resistencias, en forma de franca 
oposicion o de pasiva inercia, la ensefianza del espafiol ha tropezado 
con ciertos obstaculos que afortunadamente van desapareciendo y 
pronto seran cosa del pasado. , 

Hoy se ha demostrado hasta la evidencia, y ya lo aceptan hasta 
los mas devotos partidarios de las otras lenguas extranjeras, que 
el espafiol como expresién de cultura es digno de colocarse en pri- 
mera fila entre los idiomas mas perfectos del mundo. Su literatura 
riquisima, que tuvo una espléndida floracion en los siglos XVI y 
XVII, no es una memoria que se cultiva por placer de erudicion, 
sino un glorioso laurel que siempre reverdece y que hoy se decora 
con las mismas lozanias que ostentd en los tiempos de Cervantes y 
Quevedo. Como disciplina intelectual el aprendizaje del espaol 
es tan eficaz como el aprendizaje de cualquiera otra de las lenguas 
muertas 0 vivas, es decir que ningun fin de disciplina mental que 
puede obtenerse con la ensefianza de cualquiera otra lengua se deja 
de obtener con la ensefanza del idioma castellano. 


A este valor cultural hay que agregar el valor comercial de esta 
lengua para los cuidadanos de este pais. Nadie puede negar que 
desde este punto de vista, en la actualidad y en lo futuro ninguna 
lengua en el mundo puede competir con la lengua castellana, la 
lengua de todos los paises que se encuentran al sur de nosotros, 
menos dos, pueblos que tienen sus mercados, sus inmensos recursos 
que apenas empiezan a explotarse y su grande potencialidad eco- 
nomica, invitandonos a relaciones mas estrechas y mutuamente bené- 
ficas. La corriente comercial, el intercambio econdmico entre los 
pueblos del continente americano, tienen que asumir en un futuro 
no lenjano proporciones hasta ahora no sofiadas. El conocimiento 
de las grandes oportunidades que se estan presentando y habran 
de presentarse para todos los jOvenes norteamericanos que posean 
el idioma espafiol, ha sido uno de los factores mas poderosos que 
han llevado a nuestras escuelas secundarias y a nuestras universi- 
dades esa oleada cada vez mas grande de jovenes ansiosos de apren- 
der la lengua de nuestros vecinos. 

Pero lejos de nosotros la idea de que solamente motivos comer- 
ciales hayan de acercarnos a los pueblos hermanos de América. In- 
tereses mas altos nos animan; propdsitos mas sagrados forman la 
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esencia de nuestras nacionalidades; perspectivas mas amplias des- 
cubrimos todos en los misteriosos horizontes de lo porvenior. La 
situacién geografica, los principios fundamentales de nuestras con- 
stituciones politicas respectivas, una herencia comtin de luchas para 
obtener la libertad y para establecer el derecho a buscar nuestra 
felicidad personal, en suma, cuanto en la actualidad significa la pala- 
bra América para los pueblos oprimidos ansiosos de vidas mas altas 
vy mejores, todo esto forma una liga poderosa que nos une a todos 
y que nos impone el deber de conocernos mas intimamente, para ser 
mejores amigos, para ayudarnos mutuamente con el desinterés pro- 
ducido por un espiritu de mutuo servicio, y para presentar un frente 
unido a todo cuanto significa opresion y miseria. Y este fin social, 
quizas el mas importante de todos, no puede satisfacerse sin el cono- 
cimiento del idioma de nuestros vecinos. 

No es, pues, de extrafiar, sefiores, que haya yo sentido vacila- 
ciones antes de acudir a esta tribuna. Vuestra mision es muy 
grande. Vuestras labores cuentan con el apoyo entusiasta y el 
aplauso sincero de todos los hombres que miran mas alla de los 
estrechos horizontes del campanario de su aldea o de la hora en que 
viven. El Gobierno de nuestra Patria, en su labor de acercamiento 
hacia las demas naciones del continente americano, en la cual me 
toca desempefiar la modesta parte correspondiente a mi puesto de 
Director del Negociado de las Republicas Americanas, mira en 
vosotros a colaboradores activos y entusiastas, y confia en vuestras 
labores como en una de las ayudas mas poderosas con que cuenta 
para realizar sus altos propositos de concordia continental. 

Igual confianza anima a la Alta Comision Internacional. Esta 
organizacion continental, representada en cada naciOn americana 
por una Seccion presidida por el respectivo Ministro de Hacienda 
y formada por los mas prominentes economistas, banqueros y co- 
merciantes del pais, tiene entre los puntos de su programa el pro- 
pagar la ensefianza del espafiol en los Estados Unidos y del inglés 
en el resto del continente. Como Secretario General de ese Alto 
Cuerpo os tiendo una mano fraternal y os presento mis votos por 
el éxito mas feliz en vuestro trabajo. 

Representais una realizacion muy bella y una esperanza mas 
bella todavia. j;Que vuestra fe no desmaye enmedio de las con- 
trariedas propias de vuestra noble profesion! Mientras mas ardua 
es la lucha mas dulce es la victoria, y solo llegan a saborear en toda 
su perfeccion los frutos de su trabajo los que a la energia fisica unen 
la luz de la inteligencia y el calor de la fe. 














REMARKS OF MR. FRANCISCO J. YANES 


[Remarks of Mr. Francisco J. Yanes, Assistant Director of the Pan- 
American Union, before the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
Washington, D. C., December 27, 1919.] 


Podéis consideraros, seforas y senores, doblemente afortunados 
en esta ocasiOn, porque gozais de la rara y buena fortuna de oir 
a personas tan autorizadas como las que me han precedido, y de 
tanta representaciOn como las que me han de seguir. Y si a esa 
autoridad en materias profesionales y a esa representacion oficial, 
anadis en unas y en otras la competencia incuestionable que las 
distingue, tendréis que para la Asociacion Americana de Maestros 
de Espafiol éste debe ser un dia de dias. Me toca a mi, que ni a 
una ni a otra clase pertenezco, servir como de puente entre unos y 
otros; pero, para mutua tranquilidad, podéis contar con que el 
puente no sera largo de pasar. 

Hemos oido al Dr. Collier, presidente de esta importante insti- 
tucion docente que os acoge en su recinto, quien reune a sus recono- 
cidas dotes de discreto diplomatico, las de erudito, versado en la 
lengua y la literatura espafiolas, alma que aprecia el genio de esa 
raza descubridora y primera pobladora de pueblos en este nuevo 
mundo. Nos ha hablado el Dr. Rowe, otro distinguido educacio- 
nista, internacionalista de fama, panamericanista esforzado y sin- 
cero, conocedor de cerca de los problemas de los pueblos de habla 
espaniola de América, cuya lengua maneja con singular propiedad ; 
y después habéis de deleitaros en oir la palabra dos veces autorizada 
del Excmo. Sefior Riafio, Embajador de Espajia, representante nato 
de aquella tierra de héroes y leyendas, musicas y flores, alegrias y 
sacrificios, que al implantar el pendon de Castilla en el Nuevo 
Mundo, sembro un pufado de pueblos que llevan en el corazon 
el orgullo y la hidalguia de la Madre Patria, que les dejé su sangre 
y su lengua como precioso legado. Y le seguira en el uso de 
la palabra el Excmo. Sefor Dr. Varela, maestro de la lengua y 
la oratoria, jurisconsulto, parlamentario, educacionista, internacio- 
nalista, Ministro del Uruguay, pais tipico de las virtudes de nuestra 
América Hispania, donde abundan los grandes hombres como abun- 
dan las riquezas naturales de la tierra. 
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Hace un ano tuve el honor de dirigiros la palabra en Nueva 
York, y no puedo considerar sino como muy grata la coincidencia 
de que hoy me toque en suerte hablaros otra vez; y de que opor- 
tunidad sea para daros, en mi caracter de Jefe de la Seccion de la 
Union Panamericana, la mas cordial bienvenida a esta capital. En 
aquella ocasion, considerandome como uno de vosotros, os dije una 
palabra de aliento para animaros a continuar en vuestro noble em- 
peno de difundir el conocimiento de la lengua castellana, eslabon 
importante en las relaciones de este gran pueblo con la mayoria 
de sus vecinos de nuestro hemisferio. Y es importante no solo 
como vehiculo del comercio e intérprete de las necesidades indus- 
triales, sino como elemento de cultura, portador de progreso, llave 
que abre las puestas de la historia, la literatura, la civilizacion, 
la psicologia, en fin, de naciones casi desconocidas, aunque vecinas ; 
elementos todos que son base de la amistad cordial, las relaciones 
francas, la admiracion y el carifio mutuo entre los hombres asi como 
entre los pueblos. Porque no se conoce la lengua, no se comprende 
el hombre; o para decirlo en la hermosa frase de discreto diploma- 
tico de uno de nuestros paises americanos, que con la generosidad 
del pensador me ha permitido usar sus palabras como mias, “‘la 
ignorancia del idioma establece la zona del silencio.” 

La obra a la cual consagrais vuestros esfuerzos, si en cierto modo 
ingrata—como toda labor docente—tiene también sus dulces triun- 
fos, cuando se palpan resultados satisfactorios. 

Me permitiréis un paréntesis: estuve por decir resultados posi- 
tivos, pero como en esta edad del mundo lo unico positivo es el 
dinero y éste, rara avis, muy escasamente esta al alcance de los 
que se dedican a la noble misiOn de la ensefianza, preferi echar 
mano de otro vocablo, que como la Caridad cubre multitud de 
pecados. Nunca fué bien remunerada la tarea del maestro, que 
parece entrar en la categoria de aquellas artes que el incomparable 
critico espanol Don Mariano Jose de Larra define como “medios 
de vivir que no dan que vivir.” Y ;qué diria el bueno de Larra si 
resuscitara y viera que un mal albanil, que un triste remendon, reci- 
ben por una hora de pésimo trabajo tanto o mas do lo que un buen 
maestro gana en un dia de sudores y amarguras? Pero como esto 
no hemos de remediarlo aqui, porque no es ésta una de tantas con- 
ferencias del trabajo, lo mejor es cerrar el paréntesis, no sin desear 
antes que a cada uno de vosotros toque algo de los millones que 
Rockefeller, a guisa de “Santa Claus,” anda repartiendo. 
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Si de suyo un tanto ingrata vuestra labor de maestros, degia, 
mas ha venido a serlo en estos Ultimos afios en que, con el impulso 
que se ha dado al estudio del castellano, y el grande éxito con que 
se ha extendido por todos los Estados Unidos, se han despertado 
rivalidades y se ha lanzado la semilla de la discordia, que cayendo 
en campos abonados por la ignorancia o la mala fe, ha producido 
malezas que entorpecen el camino antes expedito. 

Mejor que yo sabéis a que obedece ese plan, y también sabéis 
quiénes fueron sus autores. Si como buenos ciudadanos muchos 
de entre vosotros fuisteis a los campos de batalla de Europa y 
vencisteis al enemigo, bien, podéis vencer a este otro enemigo en 
vuestro propio suelo. La peregrina ocurrencia de que el castellano 
no tiene el valor cultural y disciplinario de otras lenguas vivas—el 
aleman, por ejemplo—apenas mereceria ser refutada, si no fuera 
porque, merced al impulso de un espiritu de ociosa repeticion, ha 
ido tomando proporciones serias hasta el punto, segtn entiendo, de 
haberlo hecho valer con algun éxito en Nueva York. ;Tienen el 
latin y el griego clasico lenguas muertas—valor cultural y disci- 
plinario? Y ;por qué negarselo al castellano, por cuya estructura 
corre, por decirlo asi, sangre de aquellas lenguas muertas. al espafiol, 
lengua viva de 80,000,000 de seres humanos; lengua de 18 paises 
libres, independientes, en este hemisferio nada mas, colaboradores 
del progreso humano en todas sus fases, paises cuya gloriosa his- 
toria y abundantisima literatura, si no se conoce es por ignorancia, 
no porque no existe ? 

Y si lo miramos desde el punto de vista practico—ya que todo 
ha de medirse en dolares—; por qué no ha de tener ese valor cul- 
tural y disciplinario la lengua de 18 paises de América, cuyo co- 
mercio con los Estados Unidos aleanza a $2,000,000,000 y va au- 
mentando cada dia, y aumentara mas cuando los americanos em- 
pleen los mismos métodos comerciales que con tanto éxito han 
sabido explotar por anos las alemanes, principalmente. 

2A qué se ha debido en mucho la supremacia alemana, franceca 
e inglesa en el comercio hispanamericano? ;No seria a que los 
representantes comerciales de aquellos grandes centros de produc- 
cion que iban a la América hispana conocian, casi en su totalidad, 
el castellano, y con esto los usos, costumbres, modalidades y cul- 
tura de nuestros pueblos? 
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No voy a ocupar mas vuestro tiempo. Mi misién es tan solo 
daros la bienvenida en nobre de la Seccion de Educacion de la 
Union Panamericana, y asi lo hago gustosisimo. Pero, esta bien- 
venida debe tener también algo de mas personal, y asi deseo ex- 
presar aqui mi gratitud muy sincera a nuestro distinguido e infati- 
gable presidente, el Sr. Wilkins, por la uniforme buena voluntad con 
que siempre ha atendido a las muchas solicitudes que le he dirigido 
por datos valiosisimos para la Seccion de Educacion, y hago tam- 
bién extensivas a sus excelentes colaboradores estas palabras de 
agradecimiento. 














ADDRESS OF SPANISH AMBASSADOR, SENOR 
DON JUAN RIANO Y GAYANGOS 


[Delivered at the Third Annual Meeting of the Association, 
December 27, 1919, Washington, D. C.] 


SENoRES: Mi distinguido amigo, Mr. William Miller Collier, 
Presidente de la George Washington University, en elocuentes 
frases os ha dirigido un saludo de bienvenida. A él me asocio cor- 
dialamente, asegurandoos que experimento una intima satisfaccion 
al encontrarme entre vosotros, y al demostrar con mi presencia la 
simpatia y la admiracion con que Espajfia sigue la obra que estais 
realizando. 

No son para mi desconocidos vuestros esfuerzos ; pues ya en el 
afio 1917, cuando “The American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish,” estaba comenzando sus trabajos, tuve la grata ocasiOn, con 
motivo de una reunion que se estaba celebrando en la “Hispanic 
Society of América,” de dirigiros breves palabras para aseguraros 
que Espafia, no solamente acogia vuestros ideales con sincera sim- 
patia, sino que estaba dispuesta por todos los medios a su alcance a 
secundarlos y a contribuir a su feliz realizacion. 

Sorpresa y admiracion grandes me ha causado el desarrollo que 
vuestra obra ha adquirido; pues aun en este pais, tan colosal por su 
acometividad y tan admirable por la facilidad con que se llevan a 
término proyectos que para otros serian irrealizables, no puede por 
menos de asombrar la magnitud que ya han alcanzado vuestros 
esfuerzos. Verdad es que habéis trabajado en terreno fértil, y que 
la opinion publica desde el primer momento os ha prestado su 
decidido e incondicional apoyo, pues el admirable sentido practico 
de esta gran Nacion, que tan poderoso influjo ha ejercido en el de- 
sarrollo y desenvolvimiento de vuestra empresa, ha visto desde sus 
comienzos los beneficios materiales e inmediatos que el conoci- 
miento del idioma espafiol debia reportar a Norte América en sus 
relaciones comerciales con Espafia y las Reptblicas Hispano Ameri- 
canas. Y tan evidente y tan manifiesto es que a tal idea ha respon- 
dido el éxito de la “American Association of Teachers of Spanish,” 
que no creo necesario insistir sobre el asunto. 
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Pero si quisiera referirme a otros beneficios do orden moral que 
vuestra labor esta llamada a realizar, ejerciendo poderosa influencia 
en esta nacion. 

Vuestros estudios no habrian de limitarse al conocimiento de la 
vramatica; sino que deberiais llegar a empaparos en los clasicos 
castellanos y, al estudiarlos, aprender lo que fué Espafia en el siglo 
XVI y principios del siglo XVII, para divulgarlo después en vues- 
tras ensefanzas. 

Tarea larga y superior a mis fuerzas seria el intentar haceros 
un resumen de aquel grandioso periodo de nuestra historia, la. edad 
de oro de nuestras letras y de nuestras ciencias que llevo a Espafia 
al apogeo de su grandeza, colocandola a la cabeza de Europa. Pero 
aunque sea solo en un mero apunte, no quiero dejar de parar un 
instante la vista sobre aquellas glorias pasadas para sefialaros su 
existencia y recomendaros su estudio. Grande, hermoso, era el 
cuadro que ofrecia entonces Espana; mientras sus armas se cubrian 
de gloria en la Europe entera, genios como Hernan Cortés, Pizarro 
y Balboa hacian resonar en le Nuevo Mundo las trompetas de la 
victoria; y mientras con las armas se acumulaban territorios bajo 
el cetro de Castilla, los sabios espanoles asombraban al mundo 
entero en el Concilio de Trento. Los poetas y escritores producian 
obras que formaban escuelas en que las demas naciones se inspira- 
ban; y en las artes, y en la industria, y en el comercio, el genio 
espanol predominaba. 

El movimiento literario iniciado durante el Reinado de Isabel | 
de Castilla y Fernando II de Aragon, Ilego a la cumbre de su 
esplendor en los reinados siguientes; contribuyendo mucho a fo- 
mentarlo las academias poéticas formadas en tiempo de Carlos V. 
Distinguiéronse entre otras la que tuvo en su casa Hernan Cortés, 
la del duque de Alba, a la que concurria Garcilaso, con muchos otros, 
y la “Imitativa’” creada en Madrid a fines del siglo XVI. 

Las bibliotecas eran numerosisimas; y ocupacion predilecta de 
nobles y ricos, la formacion de admirables colecciones. 


La Instruccion, se extendid de un modo extraordinario; crean- 
dose en pueblos y ciudades colegios perfectamente preparados para 
la ensefianza del latin y las Humanidades. Fundaronse entre los 
afios de 1520, en que ve la luz la Universidad de Toledo, y 1551 en 
que se erigio la de Méjico, trece Universidades, en las que gozaba el 
claustro de profesores de mas privilegios que en todas las demas 
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de Europa. La lengua castellana brillaba como el Sol en el mundo 
entero; y bajo las plumas de oro de nuestros innumerables sabios 
su estudio se generalizaba en forma tal que lleg6 a rivalizar con el 
latin. Se hablaba castellano en casi toda Europa; existian no pocos 
teatros espafioles en el extranjero, y muchos eran los extranjeros 
que escribian en castellano. Brillaban tedlogos como Melchor Cano, 
Ir. Luis de Leén, Fray Luis de Granada y el famosa jesuita Mal- 
donado que asombro a la Universidad de Paris ; brillaban los misticos 
como el Beato Juan de Avila y Santa Teresa de Jesus; brillaban los 
novelistas. Al caer en desuso los libros de caballeria, a fines del 
siglo XVI, son reemplazados por las novelas pastorales que poco 
tiempo después son sustituidas por la novela comica o picaresca ; 
género en el que se hallan Diego Hurtado de’ Mendoza, autor del 
admirable “Lazarillo de Tormes,” y sus imitadores ; Mateo Aleman, 
Jeronimo de Salas Barbadillo, Luis Velez de Guevara y Quevedo. 
Pero la paternidad de la forma definitiva de la novela estaba reser- 
vada a un genio cuyo nombre no es posible pronunciar sin sentir la 
nms grande emocion; al héroe que supo perder el brazo izquierdo 
peleando en Lepanto por la fe, y escribir después con el derecho la 
obra mas grande de la literatura espanola, inmortalizando su nom- 
bre y nuestra lengua. 

; Gloria a Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra! ; Gloria al Principe de 
los ingenios espafioles! ; Gloria a “Don Quijote de lan Mancha,” 
que no es el libro de Espafia sino la obra de la humanidad! 

Brillaban los fildsofos; brillaban los pintores, los doctores, los 
economistas, los médicos, los matematicos, los historiadores, los 
poetas, los humanistas y por ultimo una pléyade sin rival, admirada 
y venerada hoy por todos los pueblos de habla castellana que. ful- 
guraban con los destellos del genio; los clasicos del teatro espafiol. 

Permitidme, Sefores, que al evocar su recuerdo mi pensamiento 
se recree con nombres tan preclaros como los siguientes ; El sevillano 
Lope Rueda; fundador del teatro espanol; Juan de la Cueva, autor 
de algunas comedias de asuntos historicos, que se distinguiéd por 
su empefio en harmonizar las reglas del arte clasico con los usos de 
la época; pero cuyos esfuerzos, a pesar de ir unidos con los del in- 
mortal Cervantes, no lograron el ideal apetecido; Lope de Vega, 
asombro de talento, que supo consignar en su teatro toda la ciencia 
de su época; maravilla de fecundidad que produjo 1,800 comedias y 
400 autos sacramentales y al cual estaba reservada la gloria incom- 
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parable de llevar el teatro espafol a la cuspide de su grandeza. 
Muchos fueron los imitadores de Lope, entre los que deben citarse 
a Zarraga, Juan Pérez de Montalvan, Guillén de Castro, autor de 
“Las Mocedades del Cid,” y Luis Velez de Guevara; Tirso de 
Molina, otra gloria del teatro espafiol, superior a Lope de Vega en 
la fuerza cOmica y que con Agustin Moreto, autor de las obras mas 
ricas de nuestra dramatica, y con el moralizador y nunca bastante 
admirado Juan Ruiz de Alarcon, forma un triunviro admirable del 
reinado de Felipe IV. Y para terminar, guardo el nombre del 
Principe de nuestros dramaticos ; Don Pedro Calderén de la Barca, 
que sum6é todas las cualidades de la época. Sus héroes respiran 
amor, honor y devocion, resplandeciendo en sus obras la fé y los 
sentimientos tiernos’o caballerescos. 

Pero basta de recuerdos de pasadas glorias. Inclinémosnos en 
profunda reverencia ante los que engrandecieron el nombre de 
Espanta; pero saludemos también a la generaciOn presente y a 
las futuras que, educados por las enseflanzas de tales maestros, 
preparan la segunda edad de oro, en la que la Espafia del siglo 
XVI, purificada por la corriente santificadora del tiempo y por las 
lecciones de la historia, adquirira el lugar que por su tradicién y por 
su desarrollo le corresponde en todas las actividades humanas. 

Expuesta en un indice minimo la idea de lo mucho que Espajia 
os ofrece, paso a sefialar en grandes trazos los medios de que dis- 
pondréis para deleitaros en el estudio del pasado. 


La aproximacion intelectual de los pueblos es la senda mas se- 
gura para la conquista de los ideales modernos; y celosos de ella 
I’spafia y su Gobierno se han esforzado en fomentar y desarrollar su 
acercamiento a este grandioso pais, campo abonado para cuanto sea 
progreso y beneficio de la humanidad. 

En su deseo de aumentar la cooperacion intelectual entre nues- 
tros dos paises, la Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios de Madrid 
dispuso que su Secretario Sr. Dn. José Castillejo viniera a los 
k’stados Unidos para estudiar sobre el terreno los medios conducen- 
tes a la realizacion de este fin. El Sr. Castillejo ha pasado aqui 
gran parte del ultimo verano. Ha aprovechado el corto tiempo de 
que disponia para visitar las principales Universidades del Este y 
del Middle West, no habiendo podido, desgraciadamente, extender 
su viaje al Extremo Oeste y Sur de los Estados Unidos por falta 
material de tiempo. 
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Durante su estancia en este pais, ha hecho activa propaganda de 
los ideales de la Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios, exponiendo las 
facilidados que dicha Junta esta dispuesta a conceder a todo ciu- 
dadano Americano que quisiera ir a Espafia a realizar investiga- 
ciones cientificas, o estudios literarios, poniendo a su disposicién 
sus claustros de ensefianza y sus mas connotados profesores. 

Entre los primeros son dignos de citarse la Seccion de Filologia 
y Literatura del Centro de Estudios Historicos, bajo la direccién del 
Profesor Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal, cuya autoridad y competen- 
cia en esta materia son universalmente reconocidas. Esta Seccién 
organiza durante el verano, el invierno y la primavera, cursos trimes- 
trales de Gramatica, Fonética y Literatura espafiolas, todos ellos 
especialmente destinados a extranjeros. 

Sostiene también cursos especiales a fin de preparar maestros y 
graduados universitarios espafioles que deseen ensefar Lengua y 
Literatura Espafiolas en Escuelas o Universidades extranjeras, y 
los alumnos mas distinguidos en estos cursos son enviados después, 
a otros paises cuando se reciben peticiones de maestros o lectores 
de espanol. Varios jévenes formados en esas ensefianzas desem- 
pefian ya puestos en algunas Universidades y Colegios de los 
Estados Unidos. 

Desea la Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios, si las Autoridades 
Norte-Americanas lo consideran conveniente, organizar permanente- 
mente en Nueva York y extender a otras ciudades, cursos de lengua, 
historia, literatura y vida espafiolas, especialmente destinados al 
profesorado Norte Americano que se dedica a la ensefanza del 
espafiol, o a los graduados de las Universidades Norte Americanas 
que deseen ampliar sus estudios. Hechos estos cursos por un per- 
sonal que periddicamente se renovara, ofrecerian los puntos de vista 
mas variados de la cultura espafiola. 

Las secciones de Historia del Arte Espafiol que hacen y publican 
trabajos de investigaciOn acerca de teseros artisticos poco conocidos 
o épocas y estilos casi inexplorados, ofrecen un especial interés para 
los extranjeros deseosos de estudiar estas materias. 

Una Comision de Investigaciones Paleontologicas y Prehistéricas 
esta explorando los numerosos tesoros de Espafia. El] descubrimien- 
to de nuevas pinturas prehistoricas en cavernas y al aire libre, ejem- 
plos de las mas antiguas creaciones artisticas de la humanidad, 
atraera la atencién de los especialistas extranjeros, a los cuales se 
admitira a colaborar en los trabajos que se realicen en esta materia. 
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Para solucionar los problemas materiales de la vida, la Junta 
para Ampliacion de Estudios sostiene en Madrid Residencias para 
Kstudiantes de uno y otro sexo, las cuales recibiran con gusto a los 
jovenes Norte Americanos que quieran familiarizarse con la lengua 
espafiola y busquen ocasion de trato social. 

l‘orma parte del importante programa de la Junta invitar a al- 
gunos Profesores y hombres cientificos Norte Americanos a dirigir 
en Madrid cursos de investigacion en Laboratorios a fin de ensenar 
los métodos modernos a pequefios grupos de graduados Espanoles. 
I] éxito de estos cursos podria hacer pensar en una forma de colabo- 
racion e intercambio permanente para el cultivo’de las ciencias, 
cuyo influjo traspasaria la esfera teorica provocando una relacion 
estrecha entre la industria Norte Americana y la Espanola, que 
no podria por menes de redundar en beneficio material de ambos 
paises. 

Ya veis, pues, que el Gobierno que tengo la honra de representar 
dedica sefalada atencion al estudio de los medios mas apropriados 
para conseguir que la cooperacion e intercambio intelectual con 
los Estados Unidos se establezca sobre bases solidas y duraderas. 
Y el hecho de que la Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios que preside 
el Dr. Ramon y Cajal, una de las personalidades cientificas mas 
importantes de la era en que vivimos; y el que dicha Junta este 
compuesta por individuos que en politica militan en los bandos mas 
opuestos, escogidos entre el elemento intelectual de Espana, revela 
la importancia que alli se da a esta obra y que se hace un supremo 
esfuerzo en favor de los ideales que se persiguen. 

La figura de los trovadores que al entonar sus trovas creaban pala- 
bras nuevas para el idioma y nuevas formas para la poesia, desa- 
parecié con el feudalismo, como cayeron mas tarde en desuso 
aquellas juntas literarias celebradas a la sombra del laurel de Apolo ; 
pero el lema bajo cuyo amparo se engrandecio en ellas la poesia y 
resplandecio el verbo, nunca debe morir. Escribidle en vuestros 
corazones para que sea el faro que os guie en vuestro derrotero. 

Trabajad por la patria; y unid a su nombre el de la mia, pues 
no debéis olvidar que Espafia es la madre de América; trabajad 
con fe, ques sin fe no hay gloria; trabajad con amor, que el que 
ama vence. Y triunfaréis; pues no sera vencido quien lleve escritas 
en su alma las palabras: “Patria, fe, Amor.” 


He dicho. 














THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


(The historiographer has made every effort to secure reports from all 
the local chapters. Local secretaries are urged to send in news of all activities 
promptly.) 


THE NEW YORK CHAPTER 


At the meeting of November 8 Sefior Vicente Blasco Ibajiez 
addressed the chapter, discussing the attitude of the Spanish novelist 
toward his fellow citizens. He showed how Spanish literature dif- 
fered from that of other languages in that the novel preceded every 
other form of literary expression. The average novelist of Spain 
is not a professional novelist but a man of the world who has ac- 
complished tasks of a real worldly nature and who writes only when 
he has a real message to give to the world. 

Senior Ibafiez termed the teachers of Spanish of the United 
States the evangelists of Spanish culture in this country. 


A special meeting of the Chapter was called for December 6, 
at Mines, Columbia University. The members of the Spanish Com- 
mission to the International Labor Conference in Washington, D. C., 
made brief speeches. The Commissioners are representative public 
men of Spain, nearly all Diputados a Cortes and prominent in the 
educational work of the Peninsula. 

Professor Federico de Onis of Columbia University introduced 
each speaker. The first address was by Don Fernando de los Rios, 
a native of Andalucia, professor in the University of Granada, 
elected by the people Diputado a Cortes. Sefior de los Rios ex- 
plained that in the teaching of the language of a country we teach 
the spirit of the race, and he advised codperation among different 
nations rather than competition. 

Sefior Gasgc y Marin, an Aragonese, also a Diputado a Cortes 
professor in the University of Madrid, and Minister of Public In- 
struction, spoke of the purposes of the International Labor Con- 
ference. He showed how all countries are anxious, to expand, but 
first of all nations must understand one another. 

The third speaker, a native of Asturias, is identified with sociol- 
ogical problems ; formerly of the faculty of the University of Oviedo, 
then of the University of Madrid. Sefior Posada stated that if the 
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United States would unify the spirit of Pan-Americanism it could 
have no better instrument than that of Spain. 

A most pleasing talk was then given by the Vizconde de Eza, 
president of the Instituto de Reformas Sociales, who declared him- 
self only a man of action in the service of public reform. 


CHICAGO PLANS EFFECTIVE WORK 


The Chicago Chapter of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish was organized on December 6, 1919. The following are 
the officers for this school year: President, Dr. Carl O. Sundstrom, 
Lake View High School; Vice-President, Mrs. Anna N. McDon- 
ald, Lane Technical High School; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. E. L. 
C. Morse (principal), Phil Sheridan School; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Miss Edith Cameron, Waller High School. The association 
is to hold six meetings a year, corresponding with the months in 
which Hispania is issued. It was decided that all program numbers 
shall be in the Spanish language and that the subject matter shall 
be selected with a view to inspirational value for the members as 
teachers of Spanish and as students of Hispanic life and civiliza- 
tion. The program of the first meeting, which took place on Janu- 
ary 10, 1920, included four interesting conferencias: Vitalizing 
Literature, by Mr. E. L. C. Morse; Argentina, by Miss Jessie L. 
Marsh; Chile, by Miss Cecelia M. Brennan; Porto Rico, by Mrs. 
Josappre. 

Miss Brennan represented this chapter at the Conference of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish at Washington, on 
December 27. 


NEW MEXICO TO HEAR IBANEZ 


In connection with the State Teachers’ Association in conven- 
tion at Albuquerque, Thanksgiving week, the New Mexico State 
Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish held 
a most interesting meeting. Governor O. A. Larrazolo, who was so 
active in the organization of the chapter during the Spanish Con- 
ference held last July at the New Mexico Normal University, Las 
Vegas, was present and spoke briefly to the teachers. 

The Albuquerque Sub-Chapter, that very enthusiastic body of 
Spanish teachers that organized a local chapter at Albuquerque on 
October 13, 1910, gave a program of particular interest on the 
evening of December 10 at the Albuquerque High School Audi- 
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torium. Dr. Roscoe R. Hill, formerly of the faculty of Columbia 
University, now professor of history in the State University, gave 
a very instructive illustrated lecture on “Spain.” The second 
speaker was Sefior José Candelaria. The program was varied by 
musical numbers. Sefor Perches Enriquez, the Mexican composer 
from Chihuahua, Mexico, at the piano and Srta. Yrisarri singing in 
Spanish. Among the latter’s selections was the state song, “Oh, 
Fair New Mexico.” 


The Albuquerque chapter has arranged for a lecture by Vicente 
Blasco Ibafez on January 19, 1920. 


THE SEATTLE CHAPTER 


On January 10, 1920, the flourishing chapter of the Northwest 
held its third regular session since organization at Denny Hall, 
University of Washington, under the presidency of Professor 
George W. Umphrey. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


The first meeting of this chapter for the present school year 
was held in the San Francisco Public Library on the 24th of Novem- 
ber. Professor Schevill of the University of California gave a most 
interesting illustrated lecture on Spain. This was followed by a 
general discussion on Spanish text-books. 

The Northern California Chapter is making plans for a reception 
and banquet to don Vicente Blasco Ibafiez when he arrives in San 
Francisco early in February. 


SALT LAKE CHAPTER ORGANIZED 


A strong and active chapter of our association was organized 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, early in November. 

The chapter started with a membership of 34. The officers 
are: President, Miss. Mathilde Domenge, Salt Lake City High 
School; Vice-President, Professor G. Oscar Russell, who has just 
returned from two years of service in the American Embassy in 
Madrid; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. Miles ; Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Ina N. Nichols. The chapter is called the “Salt 
Lake City Chapter.” 


Gracia L. FERNANDEZ 


New Urrecut HicH ScHoo., 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 

















REVIEWS 


Primer Libro de Lectura, by Gertrude M. Walsh. D. C. Heath & Co., 
1919. XII + 119 pp. 


The author states in the preface that this book is intended for very early 
reading. She desires “to vitalize the language by relating it to the pupil’s own 
experience and activities.” Two methods are used to aid in acquiring a 
vocabulary: “First, the employment in each lesson of many words associ- 
ated in idea, and second, the grouping in a formal word study of words 
according to their derivation.” In order to accomplish the best results the 
author uses only the present tense in the first seven lessons and omits the 
dependent subjunctive throughout the book. She urges the importance of 
phrases and recommends the memorizing of all idioms, locutions, proverbs, 
and poems. The amount of reading material is purposely small in order 
that the book may be completed in a short time and interest sustained by 
‘changing reading matter. 

There is a brief introduction on “How To Study Words,” in which vari- 
ous principles of language growth, word building, prefixes, suffixes and 
word families are noted. 

There are twenty lessons dealing with the family, the class-room, 
meals, a visit, the telephone, traveling, shopping and other every-day affairs. 
A slight thread of continuity is afforded by the use of the same characters. 
The lessons are written in extremely simple Spanish, too simple, of course, 
to be entirely natural. However, it is only through this simplicity that we 
avoid the well-known difficulties of Spanish grammar and idiom. In master- 
ing the twenty lessons the student will acquire a working vocabulary for 
later use in more natural and, therefore, more difficult Spanish. 

There are a few footnotes on various idiomatic expressions. These 
notes are perhaps too few and too brief; despite the advantage of brevity a 
little further explanation would be serviceable. Thus, on page 53, Qué hora 
sera? is translated “I wonder what time it is.” An explanation of the tense 
would not be out of place. In other cases something more than mere trans- 
lation is desirable. 

Each lesson is accompanied by conversation, exercises, directions, idioms, 
proverbs, and material for word study, all carefully presented to supply ma- 
terial for practice of the reading matter. 

The material for conversation is divided into two parts, i. e., questions 
dealing with the reading matter of the lesson, and questions intended to 
relate the student’s own experiences to the subject matter read. There are 
few questions of the second type, and teachers should add to them, for 
questions not seen in print by the student are the most effective. The con- 
versational matter is followed by idioms and proverbs to be memorized. 

The exercises are of two types. Some consist of general directions to 
reread or rewrite the text of the lesson with various changes, to make lists 
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of words of related meaning, to draw plans of rooms with furniture, etc. The 
general directions are written in Spanish and, unless practically the same as 
previous directions, are translated in footnotes. The teacher may have to 
explain the dependent subjunctive when it is used in these directions. The 
exercises are varied sufficiently to prevent monotony. The making of word 
lists is a commendable feature and should effectively increase the student’s 
active vocabulary. 

The second type of exercise consists of sentences written partly in 
Spanish and partly in English. The English portion, always illustrative of 
some useful construction or idiom, is to be put into Spanish. This is a 
valuable drill, but it might well be varied from lesson to lesson by occa- 
sionally substituting blanks to fill, or Spanish model sentences to imitate. 
At the end of the book there are twenty sets of English sentences to be trans- 
lated. 

Each lesson is concluded by a study in familias de palabras. Under Latin 
words (two in each lesson; there is one Greek word) are collected Spanish 
- derivatives. In lessons subsequent to the first, two words (usually Spanish, 
not Latin) are suggested to encourage continuation of the study of derivation. 
In supplying this valuable material Miss Walsh might well have introduced 
some untechnical remarks on Spanish phonology. On page 76 she does state 
that Latin ct regularly becomes ch in Spanish. She might have explained, on 
page 8, prosthetic e before Latin initial s; on page 29, A instead of Latin 
initial f; on pages 44 and 63, the changes from accented short o and e in 
Latin to we and te in Spanish. 

The book contains five illustrations of rooms or scenes described in 
the lessons. These pictures may be utilized for vocabulary practice. Such 
seems to be the purpose in question 23, page 11. However, there ought to be 
more pictures, perhaps one in each lesson. It is unfortunate that two pictures 
appear in lesson 3; the picture of the kitchen would be more appropriate in 
lesson 6. 

A few trifling misprints have been noticed in the book. 

The most distinctive feature of Miss Walsh’s book is the attention to 
word study, on principles laid down in the preface. This feature, the sim- 
plicity of the book, its brevity, drill work, and careful grading should com- 


mend it for use in first-year high school classes, especially in the Junior 
High School. ‘ 


Easy Spanish Reader, by Joel Hatheway and Eduardo Bergé-Soler. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1919. XI + 386 pp. 


In the preface we find that this book is designed to furnish “a very large 
amount of easy reading,” and that the material “should deal with the ordi- 
nary experiences which enter into the lives of the pupils by whom the book 
is to be used.” The authors state that the book is intended to be as easy 
as possible without being wooden or unidiomatic; difficult or rare idioms 
are avoided; tenses are introduced one at a time and in order; each lesson 
illustrates some special topic in grammar; the dependent subjunctive is 
omitted altogether; pronouns of address are limited to the formal type. 
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The text is very long. Including questions and exercises, and exclud- 
ing the vocabulary, it covers 302 pages, and of this amount by far the 
larger part is reading matter. The text narrates some everyday experiences 
of a group of high school boys and girls. These experiences are divided 
into four sections, dealing with spring, summer, autumn and winter. We 
find scenes in school, a visit to a farm, a trip to New York, life in summer 
camps, a Fourth of July parade, carpentry, masonry, autumn scenes‘ in 
school and country, a snowball fight, tobogganing, and so on. The material 
does not exactly form a story, but it does describe scenes quite possible in 
the experience of young people. Much informational matter is introduced 
by various devices. Thus, the farm scenes lead to explanations of agri- 
cultural activities. The introduction of informative matter by such a device 
is somewhat artificial. To this objection it may be answered that vocabulary 
of real value is introduced by this means. 

Apparently the text has been composed entirely by Messrs. Hatheway 
and Bergé-Soler. They have succeeded remarkably well in providing read- 
able matter with a large and varied vocabulary, much dialogue, interesting 
episodes and repetition of common words and constructions. It would be 
too much to expect that selections such as these should sound altogether like 
natural Spanish. They have been collected to prepare the student so that 
he may later undertake the reading of natural Spanish. In some places 
the language might be improved; a certain stiffness and too close cor- 
respondence to English idiom are now and then observable. Thus, page 22, 
line 13, En qué consisten? is less natural than ;Cudles son?; page 35, line 
14, and elsewhere in the book, las personas might give place to se; page 44. 
line 22, tenian que would better be debian or habian de; page 66, lines 20 
and 21, the preterit of both pasar and arrojar would be clearer to students 
(there are other sudden shifts from preterit to imperfect); page 90, line 8, 
us.edes is overdone; 198, line 8, the future querrdn after cuando, to avoid 
the subjunctive, is very forced. In these and other cases the text could be 
polished to advantage. But when the difficulty of the task is considered, and 
especially the restriction imposed by avoidance of the subjunctive, etc., one 
can only congratulate the authors on the success that they have achieved. 

It has been stated that each lesson illustrates a grammatical point. 
Thereby results a tendency to overdo this one particular point. It is most 
apparent in the lessons on the progressive tenses and on the passive. In 
the preface the authors recognize the danger of overworking one con- 
struction, but they believe the method to be fundamentally sound. Un- 
qustionably it gives concentrated practice. 

With few exceptions the narrative is logical. On page 153 the impor- 
tance of the ivory industry is perhaps exaggerated; on page 262, line 7, 
either abuelos or el Sr. Selwood is probably unintentional, as the persons 
indicated seem to be the great-grandparents of the children. 

The book embodies three principles that will arouse controversy, with 
something to be said on each side. The first is the entire avoidance of 
the dependent subjunctive. In a book of such length it might well be intro- 
duced before the end. The second is the limitation to the usted form of ad- 
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dress. It seems unnatural when children constantly address each other 
with the form usted, and when parents so address their children. The third 
matter is the complete suppression of notes. Obviously the authors have 
endeavored to make notes unnecessary by a splendidly complete vocabulary ; 
perhaps they felt also that notes would add more pages to a book already 
very long. Furthermore, the grammatical point illustrated in each lesson 
implies explanation on the part of the teacher. But a few notes on difficult 
matters would help both teacher and student. 

Each lesson is accompanied by a short set of questions on the Spanish 
text and by a short theme in English. In the preface the authors emphasize 
the value of the direct method and assume that the questions will be supple- 
mented by teachers. 

The vocabulary is very complete in phrases and idioms. No omissions 
of words have been noted except tia and tio. For a book of nearly 400 
pages there are very few typographical errors. There are sixteen excellent 
drawings of incidents described in the text, which can easily be used in the 
oral work. 

The unusual length of the “Easy Spanish Reader” may lead to un- 
favorable judgment on the part of some teachers. The authors believe that 
a great amount of easy reading is beneficial. Their position is absolutely 
sound. One learns to read by much reading. Still, this reader is too long 
to be covered in a reasonable time in any elementary Spanish course. 
Furthermore the absence of exciting incident may tend to make it monoto- 
nous. Several possibilities are apparent. The simplicity of the book makes 
rapid sight-reading practicable. A part of the reader only could be utilized. 
The reviewer recommends unhesitatingly the use of Messrs. Hatheway and 
Bergé-Soler’s reader at an early stage in a high school course in the belief 
that it furnishes a wide vocabulary, a thorough drill in grammatical prin- 
ciples and a good preparation for reading Spanish literature and commercial 
documents. He does not believe, however, that it is necessary to read all 
the work. The material is provided, and the teacher can use all of it or 
just as much as may seem desirable under special circumstances. 


A Spanish Reader, by John M. Pittaro. D. C. Heath and Company, 1919. 
X + 298 pp. 


The object of “A Spanish Reader” is stated in the preface: “to give the 
beginner an active vocabulary of a practical and literary nature; to provide 
him with as much information about Spain and Spanish America as a book 
of this scope will permit; and to afford him an opportunity to talk and to 
write about what he has read.” 

The text is preceded by ten pages of classified school-room expressions 
and by a list of grammatical terms in Spanish. There are sixty lessons, 
very brief at first, but increasing gradually in length to several pages. Ap- 
parently unsigned chapters have been composed by the author-editor. 

The earlier selections deal with things common in school children’s 
experiences, such as the school, the city, the family, the newspaper, trans- 
portation, geography, etc. They are followed by humorous anecdotes from 
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various sources, and by bits of information concerning things Spanish. The 
last chapters contain brief accounts, mostly by Spanish or Spanish American 
authors, of important matters or persons, such as the Panama Canal, the 
discovery of America, the conquest of Mexico and Peru, Cervantes, San 
Martin, Bolivar, etc. There are a few long anecdotes or short stories by 
Juan Valera, Fernan Caballero and others. In the preface it is stated that 
“slight changes have been made in the text where it seemed advisable.” 
A few poems are included. Necessarily, important historical matters are 
summarily treated. 

The early lessons are exceedingly simple. They are intended to develop 
vocabulary and an acquaintance with straightforward prose. In themselves 
they are hardly long enough to prepare students to read the more difficult 
selections. This deficiency is made up by exercise work. Clearly the author 
favors the inclusion of really idiomatic Spanish in a first reader, but he is 
careful to lead up to it by easy stages and by abundant drill. 

Mr. Pittaro is to be congratulated for his selection of varied and in- 
teresting material. A few criticisms of details may be made: on page 108, 
line 5, demuestran is rather weak and at first sight obscure; on page 118, 
line 14, the mixture of the preterit and imperfect tenses is confusing; on 
page 133, line 1, mucho does not make sense, in the reviewer’s opinion. 
Some of the stories seem abrupt, especially the account of Cervantes on page 
158, the second paragraph of El Canal de Panamd, page 130, and the story 
by Trueba, page 179. The abruptness is probably due to abridgment. This 
is certainly the case with the Trueba story, of which more than half is 
omitted. The author ought to call attention to so considerable an abridgment. 

The footnotes constitute a commendable feature. The author states in 
the preface that certain elementary idioms have been explained repeatedly. 
We find again and again notes on the reflexive for the passive, the time of 
day, prepositions, word order, personal pronouns, al followed by the infinitive, 
estar and ser, a before the direct object, the infinitive after prepositions, por 
followed by the infinitive, etc. This method requires a great number of 
notes, which must be exceedingly brief. The notes in this volume suffer at 
times from compression. Examples are: page 97, note 2, the grouping of 
three separate words in one note is confusing; page 101, note 3, the sub- 
junctive is not explained and there is only one note for two similar but not 
identical constructions; page 187, note 2, ; Si los tienen! requires more than 
translation. There are some other infelicities: page 16, note 4, estd siempre 
limpio is not a convincing example of the use of estar to express a “tempo- 
rary” quality; page 138, note 1, lanzdronse does not begin a clause; in a few 
cases the English translations could be more literal. In the more advanced 
chapters, several difficult constructions, hard to explain in the vocabulary, 
are not annotated; thus we have fuera, page 114, line 5; tan, page 116, line 
4; Este dinero me lo habia entregado, page 148, lines 21-22; Ruego a Vd. 
tenga, page 148, line 23; que, page 155, line 20; Que dirian de él, page 158, 
line 15, etc. However, these instances are largely matters of opinion and 
the reviewer wishes again to call attention to the principle of repeating over 
and over in notes, idioms of fundamental importance. 
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Another notable feature of “A Spanish Reader” is the drill work, em- 
bracing cuestionarios and numerous exercises. The cuestionarios are of the 
usual type, a little difficult perhaps for oral, but good for written work. The 
exercises are impressive by their variety. There are blanks to be filled, 
sentences of mixed Spanish and English to be made entirely Spanish, model 
Spanish sentences to be imitated, adjectives to be used with nouns and vice 
versa, sentences to be changed from singular to plural, idioms to be put 
into original sentences, verb drills, directions for original composition, etc. 
A difference from most text-books is found in the varying of exercise types 
from lesson to lesson. There is real value in this variation. The use of 
the same form of drill in every lesson is monotonous. Here the author 
supplies abundant exercise material because he believes that “no teacher 
should be satisfied with mere translation.” 

After the reading material we find a list of idioms (without transla- 
tions), and an appendix on verbs. The vocabulary is substantially complete 
and accurate, as far as examined. The meanings given for words and 
phrases are appropriate, and represent natural English. Typographically the 
book is very good; a few misprints toward the end will doubtless be cor- 
rected in a second edition. Numerous attractive illustrations are provided. 

Mr. Pittaro’s book will find a place in a high school course; it seems 
especially adapted to the Senior High School. It can also be recommended 
unreservedly to beginning classes in colleges. 


JoHN Van Horn 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





Elementos de Espafiol. An elementary Spanish grammar for schools and 
colleges, by Julian Moreno-Lacalle, A. M., United States Naval Academy. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago. LXIII, 476 pages. 


The author defines “Elementos de Espafiol” as an eclectic method, a com- 
posite, he says, of the phonetic, direct, grammar, Gouin and analytical-induc- 
tive, therefore, a “reform method” grammar. He reviews the book very 
exhaustively in his preface (pp. vii-ix), and notes its salient points in eleven 
numbered paragraphs (p. xiii), which cover everything to be desired or hoped 
for in a grammar. Unfortunately all are not justified by the facts. Some 
of these “salient points” may be discussed in detail. 

First, the phonetic introduction is to be commended. The chart is good 
and well explained. The phonetic type, however, is not used again through- 
out the book, either in the lessons or in the vocabulary. No passages are 
given in phonetic transcription—even the “drills” in the introduction do not 
give the pronunciation of the words in phonetic symbols. Why learn them 
if they are not to be used? 

Point 4 says: “It confines each lesson to only one grammar topic, thus 
eliminating confusion and enabling the pupil to concentrate his attention.” 
Lesson I contains: present indicative, gerund and past participle of tener, 
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all personal subject pronouns and the rule for their omission with verbs, 
uses of usted and ustedes, masculine and feminine, singular and plural of 
both the definite and indefinite article, contraction of definite article with 
prepositions, cardinal numerals from 1 to 10, and in addition a vocabulary 
of twenty-one words other than those mentioned. The author says spend 
two days on each lesson. How many pupils can learn all this in two days? 
Later lessons are, of course, more complicated. 

Point 5 says: “Its Spanish texts are connected, idiomatic and artificially 
adapted to the grammar topic of each lesson.” In the main this is true, but 
if the Spanish texts are idiomatic, the English exercises certainly are not. 
Those of the first lessons take us back to Meisterschaft days with such sen- 
tences as, “It is the book of the teacher.” “The books of the pupils are in 
Spanish.” “There are some books on the table of the teacher” (p. 5), and 
later: “Animals. .. have not intelligence.” ‘“Inanimate things are of the 
masculine or the feminine gender, according to the article used before their 
nouns” (p. 23). The last statement is varied in the rule (p. 21) thus: 
“according to the gender of the article preceding them.” Is the student to 
assume that the gender of the noun depends on the gender of the article? 
Or did the author really not intend to use “according to”? On p. 28 we find, 
“By the explanation of the teacher we learn much,” and p. 37, “There used 
to be a house in the country, where we lived during the summer.” Why not, 
“There was a house in the country, where we used to live during the sum- 
mer”? Or does the author mean that the house is no longer there? On 
p. 94, speaking of “Pepita Jiménez,’ the question is asked, “It it by Valera?” 
and the answer is, “It must be.” “Why must it be?” the student might ask. 
He will certainly notice sentences like these: “Its railroads are not so good 
as the American railroads, but they can go almost as rapidly. They are also 
very comfortable” (p. 143). Obviously the author meant “trains” and not 
“railroads.” Such a sentence as “Leaving them on the table, she left” (p. 166), 
should certainly be avoided. Even a college freshman will be puzzled over 
this: “I took a plate with fruits (!) and passed it to my sister. Then I 
left it on the table and took one from it for me” (p. 172). These are a 
few of the vague and inaccurate sentences that are found in the English 
translation exercises. 

Point 6 says: “It presents the verb in a simple, progressive and psycho- 
logical way, etc.” It is true the author has grouped together verbs like 
sentarse and levantarse, salir and entrar, etc., but he has: not helped the 
memory by grouping verbs similar in form. He does not even mention 
radical-changing verbs, except in the Appendix, and in the lessons he has 
mixed in regular verbs, the inflection of which need not be learned separately, 
thus burdening the student with many unnecessary forms. He often puts in 
a single lesson, radical-changing verbs, verbs with orthographical changes, 
regular and irregular verbs, basing his grouping solely on their meanings (cf. 
pp. 228, 234, 239, etc.). He gives no scientific nor practical reason for any 
changes or irregularities. 

Point 7 says: “It equips the pupil with an active vocabulary,” meaning, 
probably, words in common use. This is true, as the words are, for the most 
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part, well chosen. Many of the most common are, however, used in but 
one lesson, and there is little repetition. 

Point 8 mentions the use of Spanish grammatical terms, etc., which is 
good, but by no means essential. Contraccién del articulo determinado mas- 
culino singular (p. 3) sounds rather appalling to the student on his first day 
of Spanish study. 

The nomenclature of tenses is the usual English one, as indicated in 
Point 9. In this the author has done well, and his choice appeals strongly to 
those of us who are not enthusiastic over “past absolute,” “past future,” etc. 

Point 11 states that the book is systematic throughout. This would 
seem to epitomize all the excellencies possible. However, experience has 
proved that after a few lessons both teacher and student are confused as to 
the grammar points that have been covered, owing to a lack of systematic 
arrangement. Most of the grammar rules are introduced by “Note” or 
“Note that,” and this word “Note” is used over 240 times in the book! 
Repetition may be good pedagogy, but this becomes rather monotonous, to 
say the least. The author says (p. xii): “The statement of the grammar 
rules is novel in its simplicity and clearness, and at the same time elucidates 
many doubtful points which had (!) heretofore been treated erroneously.” 
(Perhaps he does not intend to judge his predecessors too severely.) But. 
as in the exercises, the English in some of the grammar rules or “Notes” is 
so involved as to be often unintelligible. One paragraph (p. 117) is par- 
ticularly puzzling: “Note that hacer is used impersonally to express time 
elapsed between one period and another; that when the verb object (!) of 
hacer is in the same tense as hacer and is joined to it by que or placed after 
hacer without que it is rendered by the corresponding English compound 
tense—or the compound progressive tense—and the period of time is intro- 
duced by ‘for’ (or ‘for’ may be omitted).” What will the student make out 
of this, even if he should know what is meant by a “verb object”? Or can 
he solve this (p. 75): “Note that the definite article is used before past or 
future days of the week and month, unless they are used merely to state the 
name of the day”? “Note also that tanto como may be used to compare 
verbs or ideas” (p. 55) is vague, for one wonders how verbs may be com- 
pared. These are but a few examples of the many verbose and baffling 
rules. 

Lest the above critcisms may seem too severe, it is but fair to add that 
the plan of the book is good. At first glance it seems usable, and would be 
so if the translation exercises were rewritten in correct, interesting English. 
and the grammar rules (“Notes”) simplified and made more intelligible. If 
the author had known English as well as he knows Spanish, his plan would 
have succeeded. The verbs should also be rearranged and given a more 
scientific, as well as a more practical, treatment. May we not hope to see 
a revision of the book in the near future? Typographically the book is 
excellent and remarkably free from errors. It is well printed, on good 
paper, and contains three very accurate maps. 


CHARLES‘A. TURRELL 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
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First Book in Spanish, por J. P. W. Crawford. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1919. IX + 393 pp. 


Me bastaria para recomendar el uso de este libro la conviccién de que 
no puede inducir a ningun error grave en materia de lenguaje, lo cual no 
se puede afirmar de todos los analogos; pero ademas encuentro en él méri- 
tos positivos para considerarlo como uno de los mejores que se pueden apli- 
car a la ensefianza elemental del castellano. 

Los ejercicios de traduccién, lectura y conversacién que acompafian a 
la sucinta exposicién de los principios gramaticales, ofrecen con su variedad 
al maestro eleccién suficiente para desarrollar, conforme a sus gustos 0 a 
las exigencias de cada clase, las practicas de ensefianza que le parezcan mas 
oportunas; y, si se utilizan con discrecién, pueden alcanzar una gran eficacia. 
Su redaccién es clara, sencilla, sin caer en esa simplicidad extremada y falsa 
con que, a veces, por evitar dificultades al discipulo, lo desorientan algunos 
maestros, haciéndole creer que todo el monte es orégano, y acostumbrandolo 
al empleo de férmulas artificiosas que fuera de la clase no tienen aplicacién 
ninguna. El lenguaje de “First Book in Spanish” es, por lo contrario, natu- 
ral y vivo y disimula todo lo posible, con su interés y su animacidn, la indole 
machacona de tales ejercicios. Las preguntas de los cuestionarios estan 
habilmente calculadas para impedir a los estudiantes esos escapes de la 
respuesta monosilabica y la reiteracién positiva de los términos de la pre- 
gunta con que, tan sin provecho, salen del paso habitualmente. 

Ni un solo error capital he apreciado en la lectura del libro. Las en- 
miendas y adiciones que propongo a continuacién, y que en nada invalidan 
los elogios anteriores, ni suponen desacato alguno contra la autoridad y los 
méritos acreditadisimos del notable hispanista de la universidad de Pensil- 
vania, ni alarde de conocimientos superiores; obedecen sdlo a un buen deseo 
de cooperacién, por una parte, y por otra, a una intimidad mayor con las 
formas usuales del idioma. 

Pag. 49, nota: “In Spanish America the phrasezno es verdad? is usually 
shortened to gno?” Lo mismo ocurre en Espajia, aunque tal vez con menos 
frecuencia. Pag. 52, nota: “In certain parts of Latin America the plural 
of té is ustedes.” Conste, ademas de la inconsecuencia que hay en latinizar 
la América espafiola de tres paginas antes, que este plural aparece, como 
tantos otros americanismos, en Andalucia; pero ni pasa, por su extensi6n, 
de ser un provincialismo ni debe registrarse como forma legitima en ningun 
libro para la ensefianza del castellano. Tanto valdria acoger la forma 
“haiga,” tan extendida en Espafia y América, o advertir en el lugar corres- 
pondiente que, en muchas partes, la forma de “singular” de cualquiera 
es ... cualesquiera, Pags. 60 y 61: “No tiene V. su libro de él? ... :No 
tiene V. su cuaderno de ella?” Para evitar la ambigiiedad de su se dice 
generalmente e] ...de él. Pag. 80 “= son.” Con frecuencia hay que 
leer: igual a, Pag. 86: “Treinta dias tiene noviembre.” Léase trae, Pag. 99: 
“;Donde esta viajando... ?” Debe ser por donde. Pag. 111: “;En qué 
las he escrito?” Debe ser en dénde. (Se refiere al encerado.) Pag. 115, 
nota: “Children usually address a parent with the pronoun usted.” El uso 
es muy variable, pero predomina el empleo de fi en las ciudades. Pag. 137 
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y passim: “;Qué tal le gusta... ?” Parece que hay una aficién acérrima 
entre los norteamericanos que hablan espafiol a la modificacién del verbo 
gustar con adverbios de modo en las frases interrogativas. Son muchos 
los que emplean la forma ;Cémo le gusta?, que pone los nervios de punta; 
ménos los que, como el Sr. Crawford, prefieren esa otra, que ya tiene una 
apariencia mas espafiola; pero muy pocos los que aceptan el sencillo empleo 
del verbo mondo y lirondo: ;Le gusta? Sin embargo, esto es lo usual, 
al menos en Espafia. A las preguntas cémo, qué tal, solemos responder: 
bien, mal, bueno, malo, etc., con adverbios y adjectivos que rechaza el 
verbo gustar, como lo hacemos a jqué tal estés?, gqué tal te parece? 
gcémo lo encuentras? Buen cuidado tienen los maestros de espafiol de en- 
sefiar a sus discipulos que better than debe traducirse por més que, con el 
verbo gustar; pues, :porqué poner a los discipulos en trance de que digan: 
me gusta mejor que ..., como a la pregunta “qué tal le gusta” corresponde 
en buena légica? Frases como ; Bien me gustaria! o ;Cémo me gusta! 
no contradicen lo expuesto, porque claramente expresan la idea de cantidad. 
Pags. 149 y 165: “;A qué hora sale V. de casa cada mafiana?”; “Cada 


mafiana me levantaba...” Léase todas las mafianas. Pag. 192: A los 
sustitutos para el subjunctive-imperativo que alli se indican deben agregarse 
las formas: ;Quiere V. ... ?, mas infinitivo, y zMe da V. ... ?, mas 


nombre (para pedir una cosa concreta). Son las mas frecuentes en el 
lenguaje familiar. Pag. 210: “El me ha dicho que venir mafiana.” Frase 
inadecuada para el ejercicio correspondiente, porque conviene a cualquier 
persona y ofrece varias soluciones legitimas. En la misma pagina: “Al 
verme, mi hermano sugirié ...” Propuso, indicéd serian, no mas correctos, 
pero si mas naturales. Sugerir equivale a to suggest en el sentido, pero no 
en la “popularidad.” Pag. 228: “;Ha estado V. jamas en Nueva York?” 
Como la pregunta implica negacién es correcta, pero da un peligroso ejemplo 
a los alumnos que querran emplear también jamds en las interrogaciones 
absolutas. Es preferible en cualquier caso alguna vez. Pag. 247: “... que 
buscase una colocacién con...” Léase: colocacién en. En la misma 
pagina y en la 280: “;Cual es lo mas caracteristico ...?”; “;Cual es lo 
unico... ?” Léase qué es. Pag. 252: “Grande has the meaning large when 
following its noun; when it means great in a figurative sense, it precedes.” 
Los dos extremos de esta regla, que se repite en casi todas las graméticas, 
son falsos. Ejemplos al canto: Queremos una Espafia grande. Es un 
espiritu grande. No hay en su vida ni un momento grande. (Grande, tras 
el nombre, puede expresar grandeza.) Estuvimos un gran rato. Hubo una 
gran pausa. Se formé un gran charco. Eché un gran trago. (Gran, prece- 
diendo al nombre, expresa grandor.) P&g. 256: “El hijo del redactor de 
La Prensa, el que (el cual) vive aqui.” Es un ejemplo que no ilustra el 
uso de el que como relativo. El que vive aqui es the one who. La frase 
relativa sélo sirve para especificar que éste no es “el hijo que vive en otra 
parte.” Pag. 259: “ .. la tuberia de agua...” Debe ser del. Pag. 282: 
Se excluye, sin razén ninguna, la preposicién tras de entre las usuales. 
Pag. 282: Ante no expresa necesariamente idea de autoridad. Puedo decir 
que algo pasa o esta ante mi sin salir de mi modestia. Pag. 290: With 
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estar, por indicates what remains to be done.” ©O dispuesto, propicio a: 
“estoy por ir’; “no estoy por eso.” Pag. 296: Para (with the infinitive) is 
used when the result of the action is considered certain; por when it is 
not so considered.” En “He venido por verte,” el resultado puede ser tan 
seguro que ya esté logrado. Pag. 297: “Si V. no me fuera tan intimo 
amigo...” Mas natural: “Si V. no fuera tan intimo amigo mio.” Pag. 
308: “Con diez pesos podré hacerme feliz . .” No es usual la forma “hacer- 
se feliz.” Ser o no ser. Pag. 349: “Roto is used when the verb is transitive 
and rompido when the verb is intransitive.” Lo cierto es que, a pesar del 
patrocinio de las gramaticas, rompido es actualmente solo un vulgarismo. 

En diferentes pasajes del libro podrian suprimirse los pronombres per- 
sonales con ventaja para la naturalidad del estilo, pero tal vez resulte mas 
facil su empleo para los alumnos. En las “Frases usuales para la clase” 
se podria corregir salir 0 ir en vez de “pasar al encerado,” que no es co- 
rriente; y en la “introduction” lo que se refiere al punto de articulacién 
de la letra /. 


FeLipE M. dE SETIEN 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


RICARDO PALMA FEDERICO HANSSEN 


HisPANIA records with sorrow the death of one of our honorary mem- 
bers, the famous Peruvian hispanist and folklorist, Ricardo Palma, and that 
of the distinguished philologist, Federico Hanssen, of Santiago de Chile, both 
of which occurred in the summer of 1919. The work of these Hispanists 
will be discussed briefly in a future number of our journal. 


ARTHUR G. MERRILL 
May 31, 1872-November 1, 1919. 


Teachers and students using EL PANorAMA and Le Monpbe FRANGAIS 
will be shocked to learn of the sudden death of the founder and chief editor, 
Arthur G. Merrill, on November 1, following an illness of only a few days. 

The first of a series of supplementary texts in German, Spanish, and 
French initiated and edited by Mr. Merrill, was Aus NAH UND FERN. It was 
begun as a magazine in 1909 and gained steadily in circulation and appre- 
ciation. Two years ago Et PANoraMa was launched, to be followed a year 
later by Le Monpe Francais. They were all founded with the same purpose, 
to supply the need of new, live material based upon current events, travel, 
and life in foreign countries, which would make the study of these languages 
more vital and significant to the pupil. Mr. Merrill gave all his time outside 
of his teaching to these publications, and they reflect the painstaking devotion 
he gave to them. It is now assured that the editorial staff long associated 
with Mr. Merrill will edit the remaining numbers of Le Monpe Francais 
and Et Panorama planned for the year. R. W. O. 











BIBLIOGRAPHY 
I. SCHOOL TEXTS 


Métodos Americanos en el Comercio Extranjero—guia para el Programa 
de Exportacién, por George C. Vedder. Obra traducida del inglés al 
espaol por R. de Zayas Enriquez. XIV + 209 pages. MacGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, 1919. 

The book is an elaborate study of the methods which have been fol- 
lowed and those which should be followed by Americans who produce for 
the foreign market. The tone of the writer is optimistic throughout. He 
demolishes the claims of those who decry the ability and integrity of 
American business men in their dealings with foreign consumers and exposes 
the fundamental weakness of the German methods in conquering world trade. 
Suggestions are given for the guidance of the exporter at every step of his 
procedure. The book contains neither notes nor vocabulary. 

Unfortunately the proof reading has been very carelessly done, and the 
book is disfigured by an altogether disproportionate number of misprints. 


Cuba y las Costumbres Cubanas, by Prof. Frank C. Ewart of Colgate Uni- 
versity. IX + 157 pp. (89 text, 14 exercises, 8 notes, 45 vocabulary). 
Ginn & Co., 1919. 76 cents. 

This well-illustrated and attractive little book presents in simple style 
the result of Prof. Ewart’s own studies and observations in Cuba. The writer 
has selected those topics which will not only interest the American pupil, but 
will also give a good idea of the life and customs of the Cuban people. 
Reviewed in Hispania, December, 1919. 


El Estudiante de Salamanca, and other selections from Espronceda. 
Edited by Prof. George Tyler Northup of the University of Chicago. 
LXVIII + 150 pp. (96 text, 24 notes, 40 vocabulary). Ginn & Co.. 
1919. 80 cents. 

The elaborate introduction takes up at some length the life and literary 
career of Espronceda, with a special discussion of El Estudiante de Sala- 
manca. This is followed by a welcome discussion of Espronceda’s versifi- 
cation. Helpful bibliographical notes are furnished for both parts of the 
introduction. 

As this text is intended for advanced students the notes are largely 
critical, literary, etc., although difficult points of grammar are explained. 

Even the advanced classes in most high schools would hardly be able to 
use this book, but in college and university it should find wide use. 


Argentina, Legend and History. Readings selected and edited by Gari- 
baldi G. B. La Guardia and Cincinato G. B. La Guardia of the United 
States Naval Academy. LVIII + 411 pp. (305 text, 105 vocabulary). 
Sanborn & Co., 1919. $1.28. 

The first forty-eight pages of the introduction furnish the reader with 
the necessary historical information; the last part of it is devoted to bio- 
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graphical notes on the authors from whose works the selections which make 
up the text have been taken. The excellent footnotes explain difficulties in 
the text and the numerous historical allusions found in reading material 
of this sort.° 

The selections are naturally of varying degrees of difficulty, but none 
of them is too hard for the advanced classes in the high school. 

The vocabulary appears to be complete. 


Selections for Sight Translation. Compiled by I. H. B. Spiers of the 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. 47 pp. D. C. Heath & 
Co, 1919. 28 cents. 

The little book contains fifty short selections from various sources—the 
works of Spanish novelists, such as Blasco Ibafiez and Pereda; from dram- 
atists, poets, and periodicals. The author’s purpose is “to afford a ready 
means of ascertaining by occasional tests the increase in power gained by 
the students.” 

Industrial Spanish, by C. F. Sparkman of Purdue University. IX + 261 pp. 
(211 text and appendix, 50 vocabulary). Allyn & Bacon, 1919. $1.40. 

The text coniains readings on the following commercial and industrial 
subjects—oficios, comercio, industrias manufactureras, ingenieria, agricultura, 
and profesiones. Each subject is treated in some half dozen short chapters. 
At the end of each chapter are a Repaso de Gramdtica, a Cuestionario and a 
short composition exercise. The appendix contains tables of weights and 
measures, grammatical forms and types of irregular verbs. The book is 
profusely illustrated with reproductions of photographs. 

First Spanish Book, by Frank R. Robert. Revised for American Schools 
by Alice P. Hubbard of Smith College. VIII + 237 pp. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1919. $1.50. 

This is a language book originally published in England. There are 45 
lessons, each consisting of a lectura with vocabulary, a section called Gra- 
mdética, containing grammatical forms and an ejercicio which consists of 
questions and sentences in Spanish for drill. Lessons 23 and 41 contain 
definitions and rules of grammar in Spanish. After the lessons there are 
about twenty-five pages of selections in prose and verse, followed by about 
fifteen pages of commercial letters and varied commercial information. The 
irregular verbs and vocabulary complete the volume. 


Trozos Selectos, by Arturo Fernandez and Joseph M. Purdie, both of the 
United States Naval Academy. VIII + 280 (191 text, 20 notes, 67 vo- 
cabulary). Henry Holt & Co., 1919. $1.12. 

The work consists of twenty-one selections in prose and verse, most of 
which are of a high literary standard. We find extracts from the works 
of such writers as Espronceda, Cervantes, Castelar, and Mesonero Romanos. 
At the end of each selection is a cuestionario and a verb exercise, giving the 
principal parts of a few of the more important irregular verbs. Next fol- 
lows a composition exercise which is a paraphrase of the text. In the 
latter part of the book suggestions for free composition based upon the text 
replace the easier composition exercise. 

Micuaet S. DonLAN 


HicuH ScHoot or ComMMeERcE, Boston, Mass. 
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II, PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS 


The Modern Language Journal, IV, 1—(The first issue under the new 
editorship promises well.’ Hispania wishes Mr. Coleman all success in his 
undertaking. The fact that Mr. Joel Hatheway, one of our own associate 
editors, is also on the Journal board is evidence of a desire to devote more 
attention to Spanish than was the case in the past.) E. C. Hills, Has the 
War Proved that Our Methods of Teaching Modern Languages in the Col- 
leges Are Wrong? (a symposium giving the views of leading teachers in our 
field). Carl A. Krause, Literature of Modern Language Methodology in 
America for 1918 (Mr. Krause’s annual bibliography; to be continued). 
*Edith Fahnestock, An Experiment in Teaching Spanish. (How to divide a 
beginners’ course between American and native teachers, so that students may 
benefit by what each has to offer. The situation in Vassar is duplicated in 
many other institutions. Spanish or Spanish-American instructors unfamiliar 
with American ways have been hastily pressed into service. The problem of 
how best to use these inexperienced teachers is an urgent one, and Miss 
Fahnestock seems to have hit upon a practical solution.) 


Los Angeles School Journal, III, 2, Sept. 8—C. T. Thompson Conger, 
Facing One’s Work. Todas a Una (Report of the July 16 meeting of the 
Los Angeles Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish). 

8, Oct. 20—Mary P. Cox, Americanization of Foreign Language Study 
(Attacks the false patriotism which would restrict instruction in modern 
languages ; the unwise action of several state legislatures is greatly hampering 
the growth of the Junior High School by making it impossible to begin the 
study of French and Spanish early). Anon., French and Spanish; Modern 
Language Association of Southern California; the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Los Angeles Chapter (the prospectus of each of these 
organizations). 

11, Nov. 10—Modern Language Association Meeting (held Nov. 1 at 
Los Angeles; Prof. Setién spoke on Blasco Ibafiez). 


School and Society, IX, 234—Anon., Unionizing Teachers, from the 
School Board Journal (“It is our belief that the unionizing movement is not 
entirely wise, and is hardly calculated to further the interests of teachers as a 
profession. . . . While teachers may have a perfect legal right to unionize 
they do not have a moral right to ally themselves with one class as against 
the whole public”). 

235.—F. M. Padelford, The American University of To-morrow (The 
decline in interest in humanistic study which has been so noticeable in the 
past generation is bound to disappear. “The standards of business and the 
outlook of business have been the controlling standards and outlook. In- 
tellectual attainment and broad and catholic learning have been discouraged 
by a public opinion that neither desires them nor respects them.” There 
will be a growing shift of emphasis from material to spiritual values. “Once 
again and more generally than in the earlier Renaissance men will be seized 
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with the desire to make beautiful things and to say beautiful things, poets 
of the hand and poets of the tongue’’). , 

236.—Anon., The Educational Bill. Anon., Schools Under the Bolshevists 
(“There are to be no home lessons, no obligatory tasks of any sort, examina- 
tions are altogether forbidden and punishments are abolished’). 

238.—A. C. Noé, Our University Libraries (Too much routine, too little 
scholarship among the members of the staff). 

239.—Anon., Modern Languages in the University of London (a report 
of the work being done there). 

240.—Henry Sterling, Labor's Attitude Toward Education. M. Z. R., 
The Real Why of Educational Unrest. 

253.—J. V. L. Morris, Why Teachers’ Colleges? 


The School Review, XXVII, 7, Sept—W. S. Gray, The Technique of 
Supervising High School Practice Teaching. 

8, Oct—L. V. Koos, Space Provision in the Floor Plans of Modern 
High School Buildings. E. R. Breslich, A Committee on Results. 


The Elementary School Journal, XX, 1, Sept —H. C. Morrison, Ta-r- 
ation, Teachers’ Salaries, and Cost of Education (Salaries cannot be ade- 
quately raised under the present system of raising money by taxing real 
estate. Educational funds should be raised by an income tax). A. L. Hall- 
Quest, Training Pupils in the Effective Use of the Text-Book. 

2, Oct—J. O. Engleman, Financing a School System. 


The English Journal, Oct.—Jessie A. Charters, The Problem Method 
of Teaching Ideals. G. W. Willett, Reading Interests of High School Pupils. 
G. Eunice Meers, Specific Aims in the Literature Course. 


Education, XL, 1, Sept—E. E. Cortright, dn Educational Situation. 
W. C. Moore, Silent Reading. Rea McCain, Books and the Boy. F. R. 
Page, Teaching Pupils To Study. E. O. Fisk, The Development and Function 
of the Teachers’ Agency. 

2, Oct—E. C. Arnold, The Elimination of Illiteracy. C. L. Staples, A 
Critique of the U. S. Bureau of Education. F.H. Palmer, Repression, Im- 
pression, Expression in the Process of Education. Mary E. Kramer, The 
Rejuvenation of the Rural School. F. P. Whitney, Choosing a Vocation in 
the Junior High School. 

Revue Universitaire, XXVIII, 7, July—Paul Crouzet, La lie pédago- 
gique. 

Die Neueren Sprachen, XXVII, 1-2, April-May—T. Schoningh, Zum 
Kampfe gegen die neusprachlichen Unterricht. P. Olbrich, Max Walter und 
die Reform. 


SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS 


Modern Language Notes, XXXIV, 7, Nov.—F. O. Reed reviews J. 
Geddes’ edition of Calderén’s Alcalde de Zalamea. (Professor Reed is perhaps 
our leading American authority on the interpretation of obscure passages in 
Spanish writers of the Renaissance period. A review from his pen is a real 
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event and of the greatest assistance to the instructors using the book which 
he has made the subject of his study. There is only one safe way to edit 
a Spanish play of the classic period: to read the whole corpus of the author’s 
works and to browse extensively among other authors of the time, taking 
notes and collecting passages which will elucidate difficulties. An editor who 
relies merely on the ordinary reference books will not get far. Neverthe- 
less any play of this time is so bristling with difficulties that no one worker, 
however conscientious, can be held blameworthy if he fails to explain every 
problem. And one should not let the copiousness of Professor Reed’s an- 
notation create the impression that the work under discussion is wholly with- 
out value.) M. A. Buchanan, Spanish Ballads Translated by Southey (notes 
suggested by Mr. Buceta’s recent article). ; 


Modern Philology, XVII, 3, July—G. T. Northup reviews Elizabeth 
McGuire’s A Short Study of the Writings of D. Mariano José de Larra, 
1809-1837. 

The Romanic Review, X, 2, April-June—G. L. Hamilton, The Descend- 
ants of Ganelon—and of Others. E. H. Tuttle, Hispanic Notes: azar; aziago; 
B for U. W. S. Hendrix reviews Elizabeth McGuire’s 4 Study of the Writ- 
ings of D. Mariano José de Lara, 1809-1837. J. L. Gerig reviews M. Romera 
Navarro’s El Hispanismo en Norte-América. 


Revista de Filologia Espafiola, VI, 1—Pio Rajna, Discussioni etimolo- 
giche (tomar from Latin autumare). R. Mitjana, Comentarios y apostillas 
al “Cancionero poético y musical del siglo XVII.” E. Buceta, Un dato sobre 
la historicidad del romance de Abendmar. F. J. Sanchez Cantén, Sobre 
Argote de Molina. H. Mérimée, “Casados” ou “cansados”’ (note on Lope’s 
Peribadiies y el Comendador de Ocatia).* J. de Perott, El guante de la dama. 
A. Castro, “Para mi santiguada.” A. Castro reviews N. Alonso Cortés’ 
Zorrilla, su vida y sus obras. A. G. Solalinde reviews Guiu de Columpnes’ 
Les Histories troyanes. Anon. reviews Hills and Ford’s First Spanish 
Course. 

2—V. Garcia de Diego, Etimologias espatiolas. P. Henriquez Urefia, 
El endecasilabo castellano. F. J. Sanchez Canton, El “Arte de trovar” de D. 
Enrique de Villena. Samuel Gili, Casos de etimologia popular en nombres 
de plantas. A. Castro, Noruega, simbolo de la oscuridad. E. Julia Martinez, 
Una nota bibliogréfica sobre las “Fiestas de Denia” de Lope de Vega. Henri 
Mérimée, Une édition inconnue des “Pastores de Belén.” A. Castro reviews 
Vol. II of N. Alonso Cortés’ Zorrilla, su vida y sus obras, Valladolid, 1919. 
Gomez Ocerin and Ch. review two articles in the Fliigel Memorial Volume, 
Leland Stanford University, 1916; C. G. Allen, The “Comedia que trata del 
rescate del alma” and the “Gayferos” ballads. A. M. Espinosa, Traditional 
Ballads from Andalucia. 


Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola, VI, 27—E. Cotarelo, Dra- 
madticos espatoles del siglo XVII: Los hermanos Figueroa y Cérdoba, M. 
Serrano y Sanz, Cronicén WVillarense: Liber regum. W. Gaspar Remiro, Los 
manuscritos rabinicos de la Biblioteca Nacional, ctd. F. R. Marin, Nuevos 
‘datos para las biografias de algunos escritores espanoles de los siglos XVI 
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y XVII, ctd. José Alemany, De la derivacién y composicién de las palabras 
en la lengua castellana, ctd. E. C., gAvapiés 0 Lavapiés? 

VII, 28—Anon., Don Eduardo de Hinojosa y Naveros (Obituary). Toro 
y Gisbert, gConocemos el texto verdadero de las comedias de Calderén? con- 
cluded (the sueltas and editions in the Bibliothéque Mazarine; thinks that 
the best text of La vida es suefio is the Zaragoza, 1636; many textual variants 
given). J. Cérdoba, Cursus taurorum. N. Alonso Cortés, El teatro en 
Valladolid, ctd. (material on actors from the archives). M. G. Remiro, Los 
manuscritos rabinicos, etc., ctd. F. R. Marin, Nuevos datos para las biografias, 
etc., ctd. J. Alemany, De la derivacién, etc., ctd. J. Alenda, Catdlogo de autos 
sacramentales, etc., ctd. 

Bulleti de Dialectologia Catalana, July-Dec., 1918—A. Griera, Atlas 
lingiiistic de Catalunya (now cartes de mostro). 


Revista de Archivos, XXIII, April-June—M. A. Alcover, Bibliografia 
filolégica de la lengua catalana. A. G. P., Fragmentos del archivo particular 
de Antonio Pérez, ctd. V. Castafieda, Don Eduardo de Hinojosa y Naveros. 


Revue Critique, LIII, 1—G. Cirot reviews Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s Oxford 
Book of Spanish Verse. 


Bulletin Hispanique, XXI, 2, April-June—G. Cirot, La chronique 
léonaise et les petites annales de Castille. G. Cirot, Le mouvement quarter- 
naire dans les romances (Agrees in the main with the ideas expressed by Mr. 
S. G. Morley, Rom. Rev., VII, 1, but holds that his test was too rigid; says 
that one double ballad line contains a complete thought and that this thought is 
often repeated in the next line. Hence there is a tendency toward gemina- 
tion, or the formation of quatrains if we deal with eight-syllable lines). H. 
Mérimée, El Abencerraje d’aprés 'Inventario et la Diana (a critical text of 
this celebrated novel). E. Mérimée reviews very favorably Mr. S. G. Mor- 
ley’s Studies in Spanish Dramatic Versification of the siglo de oro—Alarcén 
and Moreto, University of California Publications, 1918. 


Revue Hispanique, XLIV, 106—Pero Mexia, Historia de Carlos Quinto, 
publiée par J. Deloffre (suite et fin). Jmpresa de Tunez. Relacién anonyme, 
publiée par J. Deloffre. 

XLV, 107—H. Thomas, Bibliographical Notes: 1, A forgotten transla- 
of Cervantes; 2, A new fifteenth-century Leyes del Estilo and some other 
early law books. (The translation referred to is Roger Lestrange’s The 
Spanish Decameron, London, 1686. It contains five of Cervantes’ novelas 
impudently lifted from Mabbe’s 1640 translation, and five from Solérzano’s 
Garduia, taken from Davies’ translation of 1665.) R. Foulché-Delbosc, Las 
lamentaciones de amor de Garci Sénchez de Badajoz. Didélogos de antaio, 
réédités par Marcel Gauthier. (Passages from the following early text-book 
makers: Stepney, Minsheu, César Oudin, Juan de Luna, Sobrino. Contain 
much cultural history material.) Deux poémes francais sur Madrid, réédités 
par S. Durieu. Libelos del tiempo de Napoleén, X-XII. Coleccién formada 
por Santiago Alvarez Gamero. 

108—Francisco de Moncado, conde de Ossona, Empresas y victorias al- 
cangadas por el valor de pocos Catalanes y Argoneses contra los Imperios de 
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Turcos y Griegos. Edited by Foulché-Delbosc (the MS. here printed is 
earlier than the previously printed version of this well-known chronicle). 
R. F.-D., Los Romancerillos de la bibliothéque ambrosienne (103 romances, 
letras, canciones, etc., reprinted). 


Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und L‘teratur, XLIV, 
1, July—L. Loewe, Spanisch Pablo, gotisch Pawlus (An effort to explain the 
“b” in Pablo as coming from the “w” in the Gothic form of the name). 


Literaturblatt, XL, 1, 2, Jan., Feb—L. Pfandl reviews Vida de Don 
Santiago Gonzdles Mateo, publicada por Galo Sanchez, Rev. Hisp., XL. 

3, 4, March-April—L. Pfandl reviews Meisternovellen Spanischer Au- 
toren, aus dem Spanischen iibersetzt von Mario Spiro, Berlin, 1916. (This 
book seems to be an ill-assorted choice from Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Gomez 
de Avellaneda, Bécquer, Fernan Caballero, and Pio Baroja.) 

5, 6, May—June—L. Pfandl reviews Juan M. Sanchez, Refranes de veo-veo 
and A. H. Corley, Word Play in the Don Quixote, Rev. Hisp., XL. 


The American Historical Review, XXV, 1, Oct.—M. Reu reviews Irene 
L. Plunket’s Jsabel the Catholic and the Making of the Spanish Nation, 
1451-1504, New York, 1919. H. E. Bolton reviews Genaro Garcia’s Don Juan 
_ de Palafox y Mendoza, Mexico, 1918. W. S. Robertson reviews Vicente Le- 
cuna’s Papeles de Bolivar, Caracas, 1917. 


Revue des Etudes historiques, LXXXV, March-June—Francois Rous- 
seau, D. Carlos et les sociétés secrétes royalistes. 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXIII, 1, July—Mattie A. 
Hatcher, Texas in 1820. Minutes of the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe da 
Austin, 1828-1832, VII, ctd. Ed. by E. C. Barker. 

2, Oct—Minutes, etc., VIII, ctd. J. Fred Rippy, Border Troubles along 
the Rio Grande. S. B. Hendricks, The Somerill Expedition to the Rio 
Grande, 1842. 

The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, II, 2, April—Treaty between the 
United States and Spain Concerning the Cession of East and West Florida. 

The Missouri Historical Review, XIV, 1, Oct—R. J. Britton, Shelby’s 
Expedition to Mexico. 

Man, XIX, 8, Aug.—A. C. Breton, Some Mexican Picture-Stones. 

9, Sept—A. C. Breton, Archaeology in Chile. 


POPULAR JOURNALS 


Poet. Lore, Spring Number—Alice S. Blackwell, Mexico’s Most Be- 
loved Poet. (Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. Translations.) 

Poetry, XIV, 4, July—Edna W. Underwood, Jn South America. 

The Poetry Review, July-Aug—Marguerite Perry, Spanish and South 
American Poetry. (Music and translations of Spanish songs.) 


Atheneum, 4659, J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly reviews the Oxford reprint of 
Longfellow’s translation of the Coplas de Jorge Manrique. 
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4668—J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly reviews Altamira’s Psicologia del pueblo 
espanol. 

The New Europe, XIII, 159—S. de Madariaga, Spain's Literary Future. 
(A readable article containing some interesting generalizations. He brings 
out the conflict between theory and practice in the case of many great Spanish 
writers, Cervantes, Lope, etc. “Through Spanish literary history what is 
strong is the fruit of genius, what is weak is the work of talent.” The three 
founders of contemporary culture in Spain are said to be Giner, Menéndez 
y Pelayo, and Galdés.) 

The Stratford Journal, V, 1, July—G. Martinez Sierra, The Lover. 
Translated by J. G. Underhill. 

The American Catholic Quarterly, XLIV, 173, Jan—Helen Moriarty, 
Spanish Literature of the Golden Age. (A broad subject to treat in a few 
pages.) G. D. S., Cardinal Ximénes. 


‘The Colonnade, XIII, 5-6, Sept.—(It is a pleasure to greet this publi- 
cation once more after a two years’ suspension occasioned by the war. 
Nearly every number contains something of interest to teachers of Spanish.) 
Clifford S. Parker, Professor Lowell. (James Russell Lowell as a teacher. 
Contains material on Lowell's Spanish studies.) The Judge of the Divorce 
Court: Translated from the Spanish entremés of Cervantes by Edith Fahne- 
stock and Florence Donnell White. (These women have caught well the 
spirit of the original. They have produced a version of some literary merit, 
fit to be presented by amateur dramatic societies. Several indelicate passages 
have been omitted and allusions incomprehensible to American audiences 
boldly paraphrased. Perhaps there is a little too much modern slang. At- 
tention should be called to the version of Los habladores published by the 
same authors in this same journal, Vol. XII, 1916.) 


Mercure de France, CX XXV, 510, Sept.—Q. Zéréga-Fombona, Le sym- 
bolisme francais et la poésie espagnole moderne. 


Revue politique et littéraire, 13, July 5—Raynard Bouyer, Le vivant 
génie de Goya. 

Nuova Antologia, LV, 1139, July—Cesare de Lollis, Cervantes Secentis- 
ta. (Treats largely of the Galatea. Cervantes depicted as a great realist 
unable to rid himself of many false critical standards of his age. The fact 
that he could not do so led him often from his true path.) 


La Lectura, XIX, 221, May—J. R. Lomba y Pedraja, Mariane José de 
Larra (Figaro), como critico literario, ctd. 

222, June—Ditto, ctd. Luis Bello, Las ideas de Costa. 

223, July—Lomba y Pedraja, Ditto, ctd. M. Vidal Tolosona, E/ rey don 
Rodrigo, o un ensayo de psicologia histérica. 

224, Aug.—C. Lana Sarrete, Organisacién econdmica y caracteres gene- 
rales de las universidades de los Estados Unidos de Norteamérica. 

225, Sept—C. Lana Sarrete, La ensettansa en las universidades de los 


Estados Unidos de Norte América. J. Sanchez Rojas, Leyendo “Las Mo- 
radas.” 
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Revista Critica Hispano-Americana, IV, 3—E. Jiménez del Rey, 
Comentario a un libro. (The Catalan question.) Quintiliano Saldafia, Los © 
ensayos de M. de Unamuno, Boletin de la Biblioteca “Menéndez y Pelayo,” 

4—Luisa Bavel, J] pessimismo di Espronceda e alcuni rapporti col pen- 
siero di Leopardi. 

Cuba Contemporanea, XX, 79, July—Raul de Cardenas, La politica de 
los Estados Unidos en el continente americano. J. M. Chacén y Calvo, 
Figuras de Romancero: El Conde Olinos. 

80, Aug—Raul de Cardenas, ditto, ctd. J. C. Zamora, Honduras y la 
Doctrina Monroe. 

XXI, 81, Sept——Raul de Cardenas, ditto, ctd. G. Lara de Henriquez, La 
literatura cubana jusgada en los Estados Unidos. (A consideration of the 
passages on Cuban literature found in Mr. Coester’s history.) 

82, Oct.—V. Blasco Ibafiez, J. K. Huysmans. (The first of a series 
of critical studies which Blasco Ibafiez is to devote to novelists of other 
countries.) G. Lara de Henriquez, ditto, concluded. J. Clemente Zamora, 
Politica internacional. 

83, Nov.—J. de la Riva Agiiero, El tratado Pert-Boliviano de 1873. 

Revista Bimestre Cubana, XIV, 1, Jan.-Feb.—Fernando Ortiz, La crisis 
politica cubana. 

2, March-April—José Ingenieros, Significacién histérica del maximalismo. 
Anon., Apuntes para la historia de la Isla de Cuba. 

Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, May—Alcides Fuenzalida, The 
National Library of Chile. Antonio Pérez-Valiente, Across the Chaco. P. K. 
Reynold, The Cuba Cane-Sugar Industry. 1. L. Grassi, The Economic Prob- 
lems of South America. 

June—J. de Siqueria Coutinho, Coastal Towns of Brazil. B. L. Miller, 
Mineral Monopolies of the Americas. 

July—F. J. Albin, Writers of Honduras. Anon., The Second Pan-Ameri- 
can Commercial Congress. J. de Siqueria Coutinho, /nterior Cities of Brazil. 
W. C. Wells, Latin American Tariffs. José Vasconcellos, Intellectual Prog- 
ress in Mexico. 

Aug.—A. C. Rivas, The Centenary of the Battle of Boyacd. Félix N. del 
Rio, Industrial Education in Chile. 

Sept.—R. Tizon i Bueno, Ratlway Communication between Pert and the 
Argentine Republic. W.C. Wells, Latin American Monetary Systems. 


G. T. Nortnup 
UNIvERSITY OF CHICAGO 





UNA RECTIFICACION 


Sr. Director pE Hispania, Stanford University, California. 
Mi distinguido amigo: 

Le suplico que publique en Hispania las siguientes lineas de rectificacién, 
que pueden ofrecer interés a los maestros de espafiol. 

En el New York Evening Post se publicé recientemente un largo articulo 
firmado por el sefor Frances Douglas, corresponsal de este periddico en 
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Madrid, bajo el siguiente encabezamiento: “Spain’s post-war literature. It 
is to be hoped that the morals of the readers are better than those of the 
characters.” El autor pretende demostrar que en la literatura espafiola 
de tras la guerra hay una terrible tendencia a destruir los fundamentos de 
la antigua moral, y que el origen de esta tendencia es nada menos que la 
influencia del bolchevismo ruso. “La influencia bolchevista, dice el corres- 
ponsal, haciéndose sentir en la esfera literaria como en la _ industrial, 
es responsable de este nuevo tratamiento de la antigua moral.” En la nueva 
literatura domina “la teoria bolchevista de arrasar definitivamente todo lo 
que se relacione con lo pasado, incluso las antiguas ideas de moralidad.” 

No es de este lugar una discusién sobre la cuestién de la moralidad en 
la literatura, ni siquiera cabe demostrar que las lecturas que tanto han escan- 
dalizado al pudibundo revistero no difieren: grandemente, salvo el primer 
literario, de esos relatos periodisticos que, aqui como en todas partes, nos 
informan a diario de pecaminosas intimidades de tal o cual “estrella” de 
tablado y tal o cual familia del gran mundo. En cuestién de escripulos 
morales dejemos que “cada cual meta la mano en su seno.” 

Pero lo que no debe pasarse sin protesta, y aun reprimenda, es la en- 
gafiosa arbitrariedad con que el articulista ha desfigurado los hechos literarios 
para demostrar su peregrina teoria. Como muestras de la literatura de 
ultimo hora se examinan en el articulo las siguientes obras: 

“Un grito en la noche” y “Ganards el pan . . .” de Pedro Mata; “Amor 
catedratico” de Gregorio Martinez Sierra; “Como los pajaros de bronce” de 
José Francés; “Insolacién” de Emilia Pardo Bazan. El mismo articulista 
manifiesta su sorpresa al comprobar que no sélo “Gregorio Martinez Sierra se 
ha entregado a la tendencia del momento” sino “hasta la Condesa de Pardo 
Bazan, esa escritora eminentemente respetable, tal vez cansada de que la 
gente espafiola la considere fiofia (dull).” Pero es el caso que, si excep- 
tuamos “Un grito en la noche” y “Como los pajaros de bronce,” que son, 
en efecto, obras recientes, todos los demas textos aducidos son anteriores no 
ya al bolchevismo sino a la declaracién de la guerra europea. “Ganaras © 
el pan ...,” 1904; “Amor catedratico,” 1910; “Insolacién,” 1890. 

Basta leer estas fechas para comprender que toda esa teoria de la in- 
fluencia bolchevista en la literatura espafiola es un absurdo despropédsito; 
y es de suponer que al comprobar por ellas la falta absoluta de informacién 
o de probidad profesional de este paladin de la moralidad, los lectures no 
se sientan muy dispuestos a acoger sin reparo sus extravagantes deducciones 
sociolégicas. Mucho es que al corresponsal se le haya escapado resefiar 
entre las novedades literarias de tras la guerra “La lozana andaluza” del 
clérigo Delicado. Seria una prueba definitiva de la influencia bolchevista 
en el clero espafiol, 

Pero de “medio-letrados espantadizos,” como dijo Santa Teresa, libre 
Dios a todos. 

Y a V. y a mi, sefior Director de Hispania, nos conceda muchos ajios 
de amistad. 


Feirpe M, bE SetiEN 
Los ANGELES, ENERo, 1920. 


————— 
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